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No. 28. 
NO CEREMONY. 

Ir you were to poll society, you would find nine out ot 

every ten profess their utter dislike of all ceremony. | : . 

Take Geos ot their own word, they are the most pl | In every department and contingency of life, the same 

right, unaffected people in the world; but see them in, results are experienced, so that before night the human 

the practice of life, and they turn out to be as full of airs, | race at large seems as if it were about to revert to the 
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| want of a little ceremony is found to have 


“ broke up this mirth, marred this good meeting, 
With most admired disorder.” 


persuading him to shake them off. In this manner is 
undertaken a moral campaign, so to speak, in which the 
professor of another religion has no inducement to en- 
gage. The same thing takes place ona wider scale when 
an intercourse is opened with a country where the truths 
of Christianity are unknown The missionary goes to 


savage state. 
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and as much offended at any little omission of the punc- 
tilious homage due to themselves as may be. It seems 
as if we were under a constant wish to get back to 
nature and simplicity, but as constantly checked in every 
effort to that effect, by the powerful bonds which a state 
of society has imposed. We would all fain be the easy, 
pleasant, happy children which we think we once were, 
instead of the cold, artificial, heartless beings which we 
think we now are. But, in feeling thus, we forget that 
when we were children sporting with each other, we 
were perpetually giving and receiving offence, from rude- 
ness of behaviour among ourselves—in other words, from 
the want of a conventional system of respectful manners 
—and that thus we were often the most unhappy wretches 
in the world, frequently snarling at each other, sometimes 
getting sound thrashings from our offended companions, 
arid sometimes giving them, perhaps for very little fault ; 
and, in general, only prevented from being rude and 
riotous, nay, sometimes, from being rank spoliators and 
oppressors, by the fear of punishment from a stronger 
hand. 

If the world were only gratified in its general desire 
of abjuring ceremony for one day, by way of experiment, 
it would soon, I apprehend, find the necessity of re- 
turning to a decent degree of affectation. Suppose a 
respectable gentleman going abroad that morning, full 
of the idea of doing all kinds of things in an easy way, 
as he used to do when aboy. He sees an old school-fellow 
a little way before him on the street, and, thinking it a 
good joke, runs up and knocks the hat off his head, 
making it spin far into the highway. and then turns 
about and laughs in the face of the injured party. The 
jokee, however, has a different idea of the matter from the 
joker ; and whereas in school-boy days it would have been 
settled by a slight pomelling, rendering them rather sulky 
with each other for a day or two, nothing less will serve in 
these rational days of adolescence, than a regular inter- 
change of shot at each other, at the distance of twelve 
or nine paces, as the case may be. Suppose two ladies, 
intimate friends, meeting on the street. One admires 
the other’s bonnet immensely, and, as might have hap- 
pened long ago in the case of a pretty cap for a doll, 
she endeavours to snatch it from her friend’s head. 
The other, however, defends her property at the point 
of the parasol, and the end of the joke is, that the two 
are taken to the police office. Suppose a dinner party 
meeting in the afternoon of this unceremonious day, if 
the day has lasted so long without a return to good breed- 
ing. Instead of each gentleman conducting a lady to 
the dining-room, which is a horrid piece of affectation, 
the whole male sex gues trooping off, in an easy candid 
way, leaving the women to come tio.loping after. Of 
course, the respect of the men for the women is not in- 
creased by seeing them come in at the door pell-mell like 
a drove of sheep ; and, therefore, there is the less dispo- 
sition to accommodate them with seats, or to serve them 
with food. The fair part of the company soon become 
quite indignant at the men, and attack them with all the 
virulence of the ancient harpier A scene ensues which 
there is no describing. The greatest confusion prevails. 
There is a squabbling of tongues enough to deave Babel 
or Billingsgate. The air is darkened with flying plates 
and candlesticks. At last, within ten minutes ufter the 
ringing of the dinner bell, the ladies are seen pouring out 
of the house like enraged bedlamites, some with thei: 
bounets and shawls, and more without them, and the 


Perhaps this isa somewhat exaggerated picture of what 
might be, in the event of all ceremony being abjured. It 
will be the more apt, however, to impress the reader with 
a sense of the absurdity of perpetually disclaiming cere- 
mony. Preserve, if you are wise, a certain degree of 
ceremony, as it is called, with all persons, even the near- 
est relatives; for, though it may be in itself a kind of 
hardship, as being a departure so far from the dictates of 
natural and real feeling, it is the preventive, you may 
depend upon it, of much greaterevils. Taking off the re- 
straint of ceremony from the most of minds, is like un. 
muzzling the apparently tame tiger in the midst of a 
drawing room. By far the greater number of people, 
thus permitted to do or speak according to their random 
emotions, would do such mischief as years of formal harm- 
lessness would not repair. Besides, to be always saying 
“ no ceremony,” is not the most polite thing in itself to- 
wards those to whom it is addressed—it seems to imply 
that we are afraid of their being over formal. It is cal- 
culated, indeed, to have quite the contrary effect to what 
is intended, by reminding the prisoner, as it were, of his 
chains. As to tell a man to be merry, is the surest way to 
make him sad, and to ask anybody to commence a conver- 
sation with you, is the most certain way of causing him to 
have nothing to say, so is the request that he will make 
no ceremony the readiest plan for putting your friend up- 
on his p's and q’s. Let things go on in an easy natural 
way, as if you were not conscious that there was such a 
| ing as ceremony ; ard you will be sure to find that there 

is no undue stiffness. Cherish good feelings towards all 
mankind—kind feelings towards all with whom you are 
| counaiaent 3 and, if you have no desire of offending, it is 
| ten to one but you render all happy around you. You 
;May entertain as much dislike as you plese fur fun- 
, fastically artificial and polite manners; but you may de- 
pend upon it, that a moderate observance of the conven- 
, tional rules of society, is, in reality, the kind of beha- 
_Viour most agreeable to the natural emotions and sym- 


pathies of a good mind, the whole being founded on a 


principle akin to a primary maxim in ethics—namely, 
speak to others as you would wish others to speak to 
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INSINUATION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO 
PAGAN MINDS. 

_ AN intimate acquaintance with human nature in all the 
circumstances under which it displays itself—from the 
wigwam of the savage, who has no farther aim than to 
support existence, to the study of the philosopher, whose 
investigations are directed to the nicest subtleties of the 
schools—is one of the effects which Christianity has pro- 
duced among those who profess it, which could have been 
produced by the influence of no other known creed. The 
cause of this is plain. No one who knows the value of 
its precepts but wishes to see them more widely extended. 
Wherever the Christian meets a person ignorant of the 
benign doctrines of his own faith, a desire of imparting 
them sets him upon considering what are the best means 
of doing so. He examines not only the arguments by 
which they may be supported, but those by which the 
tenets of the man whom he is anxious to convert may be 
most successfully assailed; and, in order to this, he must 
acquire a knowledge of these tenets, of the sources whence 
they have been derived, and of every thing in the cha- 
racter of him who believes them which strengthens their 
hold upon his mind, and which must be combated in 


work with the greatest industry; he makes himself ac- 
quainted with the religion of a people, with the people 
themselves, their dispositions, habits, and the extent to 
which intellectual cultivation has been carried among 
them. He comes in contact with men of every capacity, 
modified by every possible variety of circumstances; and, 
independently altogether of the end in view, the mental 
discipline, as regards himself, and inquiry as regards 
others, which are thus kept in constant activity, have 
disclosed much in the science of mind’ that we should 
have had an opportunity of learning in no other way. 

The Mahometan cannot attain the same knowledge ia 
this respect which the Christian possesses, for he prose- 
lytises by violence, and has no occasion to undergo the 
same course of study. The heathens of old could not 
arrive at it, for their religion consisted in the observance 
of rites rather than in any fixed belief, and they were 
fully more ready to adopt new gods than to extend the 
worship of their old ones. The Romans, for example, 
before invading a country, often invited all the gods of 
it to transfer themselves to Rome, without troubling 
themselves about the nature of the deities whose alliance 
they courted; and then, as they imagined, or at least 
caused their armies to imagine, advanced to certain vic- 
tory over the unprotected natives. Where they inquired 
at all concerning the superstitions (as they called all re- 
ligions but their own) of the conquered tribes, it was 
only lest any thing should exist in them tecding to pro- 
mote hostility against the majesty of the Roman name. 
This was the object of Pliny in his investigations con- 
cerning Christianity ; and that, at an earlier period, the 
‘governors of Judea acted upon the same rule, appears 
from the fact, that when the Jews had agreed among 
,themseives that our Saviour was guilty of blasphemy, 
| they did not accuse him of that crime before Pilate, but 
charged him with a political offence.* 


But perhaps some may think curiosity would induce 
the Romans, and would have induced us, to acquire a 
correct knowledge of the religion of other countries. 
Curiosity, however, is satisfied with a comparatively su- 
perficial knowledge, Of the truth of this remark we 
find a striking example in the treaties of Tacitus, De 
Moribus Germanorum, where the religion of the people 
is disposed of in a short paragraph. After mentioning 
that they worshipped Mercury, Hercules, and Mars, he 
adds, that they did not think it consistent with the 
character of the celestial existences to confine them with- 
in walls, or to form figures of them in a human shape, 
but consecrated groves and woods, which they called by 
the names of their deities, and visited with deep reve- 
rence. This is just the degree of knowledge that curi+ 
osity would pick up. The persons from whom Tacitus 
derived his information, observing no temples among 
the tribes of Germany, were probably struck with sur- 
prise at the singularity of the circumstance, and ask 
some blue-eyed savage if his countrymen acknowled 
no gods. The German would revly by an enumera 
of the deities above mentioned The next question 
would be, “Where are their temples—their images?" 
and it would draw forth the explanation concerning the 
Druidical groves, and the want of any material repre- 
entation of the ob‘ects of worship, These were the 


@ Luke xxii. 71, xxiii. 2. The Jews themselves asked our Saviour, 
* Art thou the Son of God?” but the tenor of their accusation to 
Pilate led him to ask, ‘* Art thou the K'ng of the Jaws!” 
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points in which the German practice differed from that 
of the Romans; and when they were explained, the cu- 
riosity of the invaders was satisfied If they had ob- 
served statues and temples, it is possible enough they 
might not have thought at all of inquiring to what gods 
they were dedicated, or what the rites of worship were. 
Contented with the single piece of information that the 
Germans really had a religion of some sort, the Ro- 
mans proceeded no farther in their interrogations ; en- 
tered into no discussion for the purpose of discovering 
what hold his religious opinions had upon the mind of 
the German, or whether it might not be possible to im- 
prove him by communicating a better system of morality. 
All the dreary expanse of intellectual darkness over which 
superstition exerts her sway was left unexplored; for the 
proud Roman enjoyed no brighter a day than the poor 
barbarian His ideas of civilisaticn had relation merely 
to those contrivances which minister to the comforts of 
the present life, and he might despise, or perhaps pity, 
the German, on account of his inferiority in these re- 
spects ; but the conqueror had not the power, even if he 
had felt the inclination, to assist the conquered in form- 
ing better conceptions of the Deity. He had nomotive 
but curiosity to direct his inquiries concerrng the reli- 
gious opinions of others; and we have already seen how 
very short a way that motive carried him. 

By way of contrast to this, and in illustration of our 
opening remark, it may be worth while to look back upon 
that time when the vast regions of America had been 
recently disclosed to the European adventurer, and to 
observe the degree of attention that was turned to the 
religion of the native tribes; and whether the inquiries 
on that subject did not incidentally disclose a view of the 
mind of man in its savage state beyond comparison more 
accurate than the conquests of the Romans ever opened 
tothem. This object will be best accomplished by tak- 
ing the relation of one of the missionaries for our guide, 
and touching upon a few of the details which his per- 
sonal experience furnished. The narrative we shall use 
is that of Hennepin, a monk of the Franciscan order, 
who spent several years in the then French colony of 
Canada, and who had also been present in various ex- 
cursions, made with a view to establish settlements in 
other parts of the country He claims credit for being 
one of the first who described in Europe the Falls of 
Niagara, and he sailed in the first vessel navigated by 
Europeans—indeed, the first vessel larger than a canoe 
that had ever been launched—upon the American lakes, 
when, as he tells us, “the savages of that vast continent 
were astonished to behold that fortress moving from one 
nation to another ; and when they heard the noise of the 
cannon which wo carried with us, they cried out that 
the thunder was about to strike them.” 

Father Hennepin seems to have laboured in his voca- 
tion with more zeal than was pleasing to those who were 
associated with him. He makes no scruple of confessing 
the difficulties that lay in the way of converting the 
heathen, and the small progress that had in his day been 
made in enlightening the natives of America. This un- 
affected earnestness and candour on his part was so little 
agreeable to the Jesuits and others, who were content 
with nominal converts, and were studious to circulate at 
home overcharged accounts of the efficacy of their exer- 
tions, that Hennepin found it advisable to retire from 
France, and published at Utrecht, in 1698, the work from 
which our materials are extracted. 

All savages who have «ny notion of a heaven seem to 
agree in making it merely a better sort of earth; they 
differ only in ascribing to it the characteristics of the 
country they inhabit. ‘The Canadian supposed Heaven 
to he a place affording plenty of deer in better condition 
and more easy to be killed than those he was accustomed 
to pursue. The Greenlander, on the other hand, ima- 
gined the joys of Paradise to consist chiefly in this—that 
an immense caldron would be kept constantly boiling, from 
which every one might take as much seal-blubber ready 
cooked ashe wanted. In conformity with these prevalent 
ideas,when Europeans first appeared in the Indian villages, 
the natives received them as “ ghosts permitted to review 
this world :” talked of them by the name of “ spirits,” 
and sometimes ventured to inquire concerning the wel- 
fare of their deceased relatives, and if they liked the other 
world well—according to their belief that the dead 


merely go to inhabit a different part of the globe, where | 


the manner of life is somewhat happier, and hunting 
sess toilsome and more successful than among them- 
selves After a little intercourse, the savages began to 
have some notion that the Europeans were a kind of 
mortals, but still looked upon them as of @ nature aud 
destiny entirely distinct from their own. When the 
priests talked upcw re'igious topics, the Indians lis- 


tened with the greatest attention, and granted implicit | well). 1 sometimes requested them to promise to the 


credit to whatever was told them; but then they had 
their own story to relate in return, and were both dis- 
appointed and offended when its truth was questioned. 
One of the Fathers, trying to persuade a man to be- 
come a Christian, expatiated upon the joys of heaven, 
but was stopt by the savage, who inquired if there 
was good hunting in the place he mentioned. The 
priest answering in the negative, the Indian thereupon 
shook his head, and said that such a place might pro- 
bably do very well for the people beyond the Great 
Lake, but it would not suit kim This was the turn, 
indeed, that was generally given to every conversation 
with them on the subject of a future state, as well as 
other topics of a religious nature. Father Hennepin 
having endeavoured to explain what is taught in the 
Bible concerning the creation of the world, his hear- 
ers readily professed that they had no doubt of the 
truth of the account; but they only received it as re- 
ferring to that part of the world frem which he came, 
and he was forthwith called upon to acquiesce in the 
following legend, by which they accounted for the same 
event as far as related to their own portion of the 
globe. 

“ They told me,” he says, “ that a woman descended 
from heaven, and remained some time poised in the 
air, without finding any rest for the sole of her foot. 
The fishes of the sea took compassion upon her, and 
consulted among themselves which of them should receive 
her. The tortoise presented itself, and offered its back 
above the water, and the woman stept upon it, and took 
up her residence there. In the course of time the refuse 
of the sea gathered about the tortoise, and formed a great 
extent of land.” This fable affords a curious example 
of the imperfect notions entertained in a savage state of 
society, assigning as it does a beginning to the land, and 
supposing the ocean and its inhabitants to have pre-ex- 
isted. It had occurred to them that the earth which 
they daily trode must have been created as well as them- 
selves; but their thoughts had not travelled beyond 
what was offered to their immediate attention, nor en- 
deavoured to find a cause for the existence of water, 
still less for that of the viewless air Perhaps the le- 
gend ought to be considered a mixture cf obscure tradi- 
tions concerning the creation and the deluge. We find 
some traces of the history of Cain and Abel in the sequel. 
“ They believe,” Hennepin proceeds, “that this woman 
[who descended from Heaven] had two sons, who, when 
they grew up to manhood, fell at enmity. The one was a 
better hunter than the other; and quarrels took place be- 
tween them daily. One of them was of a fierce temper, and 
cherished a mortal hatred of his brother, whose disposition 
was milder At last, matters came to such an extremity 
that they could no longer live together; the milder of the 
youths was obliged to abandon the earth, and, retiring to 
Heaven, called thunder to his aid, which he employed from 
time to time to frighten his fierce brother.” 

The refusal of the missionaries to believe the Indian fa- 
bles, and their extreme eagerness to make the natives re- 
nounce them, perplexed the latter greatly ; nor were they 
less surprised by the alterations recommended in regard to 
their customs and behaviour. Being in the practice of put- 
ting away their wives and taking new ones, whenever they 
found such steps convenient or agreeable, they could by no 
means be brought to comprehend the propriety of making 
their marriages indissoluble. ‘* Do you not see,” they said, 
when argued with on this subject, “ that my wife is not 
pleased with me ?—I am not pleased with her; she would 
agree better with my neighbour—his wife with me. Why 
would you have the whole four to be made wretched for the 
rest of our lives ?”* Where any change of their habits 
was proposed in points similar to this, the Indians resolute- 
ly refused assent ; but, in all indifferent matters, they gave 
aready compliance. ‘ When,” Hennepin remarks, “ we 
said to them, ‘ Pray to God with me, my brother,’ they did 
so, and repeated, in their own language, word for word, the 
prayers which we taught them. ‘ Throw yourself upon 
your knees,” they kneeled ; ‘ take off your cap,’ they unco- 
vered ; ‘ be silent,’ they held their peace. If we said to them, 
* Listen to me,’ they listened with the greatest attention ; 


great Lord of life not to get drunk any more; they replied, 
* Netho’ (yes, I poonleey T shall not fall into that sin).” 
The missionaries, when they saw this extraordinary doci. 
lity, imagined they should make great progress in the work 
of conversion ; but a short time sufficed to convince them 
of the fallacy of this expectation Those savages who had 
been baptised. hazing submitted a while to the restraints of 
a settled mode of life, under the superintendence of the 
missionaries, when the whim was over, went off to the 
woods, and resumed all their old habits. Seeing the eager. 
ness of the priests to baptise, they began too to sus’ that 
that ceremony was a spell whereby they should com. 
pelled to become the slaves of the whites in the next world. 
They submitted to it willingly, nevertheless, if presented 
with a glass of spirits, or a pipe of tobacco; but then th 
wanted to bargain for its repetition on the same terms, and 
when they understood it could only be performed once, they 
offered their children, themselves claiming the solatium. 
“ This,” proceeds Father Hennepin, “ was the cause of 
dreadful alarms of conscience to our missionaries, at the 
{commencement of their labours among the people of Ca. 
‘nada. They saw that the few adults whom they had in. 
| structed, and afterwards admitted to the sacrament of ba 
_tism, soon fell back into their former indifference for the 
‘things which concerned their salvation, and that the chil- 
|dren followed the example of their parents, so that the rite 
|of baptism was visibly profaned by being administered to 
them. ‘The case was examined to the bottom, and discuss. 
ed with much anxiety. It was even carried before the Sor. 
oonne; and, finally, after all possible attention, determin. 
ed, that with respect to adults and children on the point o. 
death, and of whose deaii there should appear a moral cer. 
tainty, the missionaries might venture to administer bap. 
‘tism, when it was desired; but that other savages werenot 
to be baptized, unless long and close observation shoula 
heve proved that they were really penetrated with the truth 
of our mysteries, and completely detached from their own 
| barbarous customs. A formulary was prepared, and a sort 
|of fundamental canon to serve as a rule to our mission 
jand to which they should strictly conform in the perform. 
ennepin these ations to go by, and, though he 
laboured to enligl.cen all, admitted only such 
as the decision of the Sorbonne pointed at. ‘ One day,” 
says he, “ 1 baptized a little child, which appeared in cer. 
| tain danger of death. The next day it got better, contr, 
to my expectation. Some time afterwards its mother re. 
‘lated to other women, in my nee, in what manner [ 
had cured her child. She took me for a sorcerer, and de. 
_clared that I was an excellent one, who could cure all kinds 
|of diseases by throwing water u the head and temples, 
| The native conjurors became jealous of me, in consequence 
of what this woman said, and began to spread reports that 
| I was of an austere and gloomy temper, that I lived vu 
‘snakes and poison, and ate thunder, (!) adding that the 
Europeans had tails like brutes, and many other ridiculous 
| stories ; for these impostors were afraid that 1 should make 
them lose their credit, and so deprive them of many a 
feast. ‘The people listened with astonishment to these un. 
founded stories, and being simple and easily deceived, began 
‘to look upon me with suspicion; afterwards, when one of 
_them fell sick, they came to demand if I had not poisoned 
him, declaring they would kill me if I did not cure him. | 
had great difficulty in undeceiving them, and was obli 
| several times to appease them by presents of knives, needles, 
awls, and similar trifles, of little value amongst us, but which 
| the savages estimate highly.” Another trait of the simple 
ignorance of these poor creatures, upon a similar occasion, 
| is as follows :—“ They have some conception of the imnjor- 
tality of the soul. They ——— there is a most delicious 
‘country towards the west where there is goud hunting, and 
people kill as much game as - please. Thither, these 
| blinded people say, souls go. They hope to see each othe 
| all again in that place. But what is very absurd is their 
| assertion that the souls of pots, flints, firelocks, and other 
| arms, which they place near the sepulchres of their dead, 
| go along with them, and serve the same purposes in the 
and of souls as they do here. One day a savage girl died 
after baptism, and her mother, who had a slave then at the 
point o death also, came to me and said, ‘ My daughter 
must be quite alone in the country of the dead among the 
Europeans, without acquaintances or friends. It is now 
spring time, and she must plant some corm and pumpkins 
aptize my slave before she die, that she also may go tothe 
lace to which the souls of Europeans go, and assist my 
hter.’ ” 

A few such simple traits as these disclose to us a more in- 
timate view of the mind of man in his uncivilised condition, 
and, consequently, establish a better foundation for our in. 
quiries concerning the improved state of the intellectual fa. 
culties, than any heathen philosopher had the power to at. 
tain. Hennepin oo a more lively picture of savage lite 
than Tacitus, with his infinitely superior abilities, could do 
And it would have been the same had civilisation continued 
among Pagan empires to this day. These were in theit 

| whole characters, as communities and as individuals, grasp. 
ng; they aimed at power in one shape or another, withou' 


reference to the improvement of those whom their arms sub. 
and if they were presented with crucifix or beads, they used 44,04. ‘The love of dominion is indeed not yet extinguishe¢ 


them like trinkets for ornament, as if they were made ot 
common glass or porcelain. When I told them it was Sab- | 
bath, or the day of prayer, they answered, ‘ Niaouii’ (very 


among men ; but conquests cannot be extended without car 
rying along with them a diffusive principle—the elements 
of ultimate amelioration. 


* An Indian courtship, if this author's account of it be correct, 
must have afforded a strange contrast to the European mode: ‘‘ The — 
savage who is not married,” he says, ‘* goes to a girl who is not mar- 
ried either. He says to her, without preface or circumlocution, ‘ Will 
you come with me and be my wife?’ She makes no immediate an- 
swer, but meditates some time, holding her head between her hands. _ 
While she is considering what to say, the man holds his head be- | 
tween his hands also, and remains in profound silence. After the 
girl has thought a while, she says, ‘ Netho,’ or ‘ Niaoui,’ which signi- | 
fies, ‘ lagree,’ ‘The man thereupon rises and says, ‘Oné,’ thatis, ‘ Well, 
it is done.” At night the woman takes a hatchet, cuts a burden of 
wood, and catries it to the hut of the savage.” 


poses whi 


THE ROCKING. 
On Fasten.c’en we had a rocking, 
To ca’ the crack, and weave our stocking ; 
And there was muckle fun and joking, 
Ye needna doubt: 
At length, we had a hearty yoking 
At sang about, 
Burns. 
Tur name of rockings was long given to meetings held 
in the winter evenings among the peasantry, for the pur 
ch Burns has explained in the prefixed motte 
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Even after that species of industry, which had been once 


ised at these meetings, and from which they received 

the name,* was discontinued, they retained the appella- 
tion, and those who frequented them, at the same time 
that they enjoyed, in their roca the pleasures of social 
converse, exercised themselves in such operations of 
thrift as employed the hands without requiring the mind 
to beconstantly fixed After the labours of harvest were 
finished, the last cart-.oad of grain driven home, the 
rd gett shut, and every comfort provided against 

the approach of winter, the young men and women of a 
vicinage went round to one another’s houses, and spent 
her the hours betwixt night-fall and the time of re- 
tiring to rest, which received the name of the fore-suppers. 
These meeti served a variety of purposes. They 
tended to enliven the dreariness of the season, by calling 
into exercise the social feelings of a neighbourhood. 
They afforded an excellent opportunity for disputants on 


formation—and thus cherished the spirit of intelligence 
among the Scotch peasantry; and they were the schools 
for the preservation of traditionary tales, ballads, and 
songs. But, above all, the rockings served as places of 
rendezvous for rural wooers—a sort of lesser festivals be- 
tween the grand gala-days of fairand preaching. Many 
a man travelled five miles on a bitter winter night under 

xt of anxiety to have a “crack” with the elder, 


when his real purpose was to get a sight of the elder’s | 


fair daughter ; and many a man gave an ear to the elder’s 
discussions upon points of doctrine and points of worldly 
economy, for fonr mortal hours, that he might have an 
opportunity of whispering a single word to the elder’s 
daughter as he wrapped his plaid round him to depart. 
Many great changes have been made upon the manners 


thirty years. With other customs, which it is as well 
that they should have abandoned, they have laid aside 
some that it were, perhaps, to be wished they had re- 
tained. Amongst theseare the rockings. In most parts 
of the country, only those who have reached to old age, 
or its confines, can tell whata rocking means. The name 
is lost; and though the practice of mutual visitings is 
still common to a certain extent, it has acquired more of 
formality, and lost some of that forthright spirit of good 
neighbourhood which formerly distinguished it, when 
people came uninvited, and were welcome. 
“ But toour tale.” Somewhere about fifty years back, 
a rocking was held in the farmhouse of Hapcairton. The 
kitchen was the principal apartment in the dwelling as 
it then existed :—a handsome tenement, containing draw- 
room, dining-room, parlour, and five bed-rooms, be- 


render it a fitting residence for a gentleman farmer, or a 
proprietor who wishes to reside on his own land, all as 
set forth in the advertisements, has since been erected ; 
but the kitchen was the principal apartment then. There 
was another division of the house, cailed the ben-end ; 
but it was used merely as a stowage for household goods 
not in immediate use. The only partition was a range 
of low wooden bed-steads, or bed-cases rather, above 
which was stored lumber of every sort Ceiling there 
was none; but the roof, a spacious dome, gilded with 
a japanning of soot in a half liquid state, opened 
above Where a straw hung from the rafters, it was 
invested with a profusion of sable flakes, as blades of 
grass are loaded with rime on a frosty morning; these, dur- 
ing a high wind, descended plentifully among the inmates. 
Though the fire was placed so directly under the chimney 
that the rain, in bad weather, kept every one at a distance 
from it, the smoke never could find its way out; it curled 
up tothe roof-tree, eddied along, fell lower and lower, till 
the house was filled, and then issued by the door. The 
thatching over the door (and this may still be observed 
in cottages upon the old plan in Scotland) was al- 
ways dusky with soot from this cause. Food among 
the peasantry is almost wholly prepared by boiling, and 
while this process was going on, the lid of the vessel, 
when lifted off, was suspended over it to intercept the 
soot which the motion of boiling shook down from the 
chimney; and the bussing, or head-dress of the female 
(usually the goodwife herself), who superintended this 
part of the domestic affairs, was always abundantly be- 
dropped with spots of a tawny yellow. Mutton hams, 
carefully wrapped up in cloths to preserve them from the 
prevailing contagion, depended in tiers round the brace, 
and kippers, but lately transferred from the cool brooks 
to these arid regions, were hung up among them, the 
whole presenting the promise of many future savoury 
morsels. So much for the scene of our story. 

The men sat upon chairs and wooden stools round the 
fire, the wires of the knitters performing their operations 
with wonderful rapidity, though those who handled them 
seldom looked at their work: while the lasses, “bonny 
witches !’’ in modest deference, were seated farther back, 
birling at their wheels, and casting their jokes and their 
glances alternately among the group. Mighty shaggy 
collies stretched themselves upon the middle of the floor, 
while less lordly brutes skulked into corners; and the 
goodwife bustled about, putting things to rights, or to 
confusion, as might happen The night of an Octo- 

day was just closing in, and all were about to quit 
their work, those who were at a distance from the win- 
dow (which admitted but a glimpse of day at any time, 
not having panes of glass, but of tanned sheep-skin) be- 
ginning to depend partly upon the flame of the fire for 


off their grunds—(they’re unco feared for their gerse. 
| it was wonderfu’ to see how fain the bodies grew, and 


P like. My sheep taking a nibble, ye ken, I wasna slack” — 
‘religious, and other topics, to display their skill and in- i 


~ o _ the interment in spite of a’ I could say till him, though it 
and habits of the Scotch common people within these | 


he had not been permitted to injurea hair of his head, 


-ight ; for the economy of the old style of farmers’ house- 
keeping did not admit of candles being burnt, ra 
‘during the time of supper, or when the master of 
house was performing family worship. 
| So, ye see,” said Tam o’ the Binns, who had just re- 
‘turned from England, whither he had gone with a drove 
| to the sheep-markets, and was, as a travelled man, enter- 
| taining the company with some of his adventures—“ So, 

ye see, gudeman, when the farmers cam to weir the drove 


having but sma’ mailens)—I wad say, ‘A bonny bit o 
land ye hae here, and strang craft craps; and thae kye, 
I’se warrant I haena seen mony like them ;’ and then 


how they pointed out their marches, and what riggs | 
were best for bigg, and what for aits,and then praised | 
me as being a clear-seen lad, and fer-travelled, and the | 
“OQ Tam, Tam!” interrupted the goodwife, “‘ ye’re | 
aye the auld man yet! Na, sirs, that’s naething ava to — 
some o’ his contrivances That very Tam o’ the Binns | 
—there he sits!—about twa years syne, nailed twa 
sticks in the shape of a cross, ettling to plant it upon | 


the rigging of Elder Gowdie’s house, to vex the honest | 


hody ; and sae he mounted upo’ the roof. But the el- 
der’s rafters being sair dazed wi’ sypings o’ rain and auld 
age, and Tam a buirdly loon, as ye may see, he cam down 
upo’ the floor, wi’ the broken sticks and divots dunt- 
‘ing about his lugs. It was the howe o’ night, and Tam 
had departit by the window-bole, before auld Johnnie, 
honest man, could discern whether it was beast or body, 
and he believed till the day of his death, which happen- 
ed near a twallmonth syne—(our gudeman there gated to 


was the fearfu’est day o’ black weather that ever blew 
frae the cluds; mair by token, it whuppit the coomb- 
claith frae ’mang their hands, and flang it ower the wast 
-end o’ the kirk—the gudeman was laid by wi’ the rheu- 
mateeze for a month after that wearifu’ day, whilk may 
be a warning to him to tak better heed to what's said till 
him for the time to come)—W eel, as I was tellingiye, El- 
der Gowdie believed till his deeing day that our friend 
Tam there was the enemy, who had comed in at the tae 
side o’ the house and gane out at the t’other, and never 
tauld the story without expressing his thankfulness that 


nor of that of auld Rachel Wiiliamson his wife. D’ye 
mind als,” continued she, addressing Tam, “ ye little- 
worth moonlighter ! how ye garred our gudeman trow 
that his brass buckles were glenting gowd when the yaud 


| was i’ the corn ?” 
sides kitchen, cellar, and other accommodations, which | 


“ Ah, but then, gudewife, I cam in har'st, and helpit | 
to shear what she hadnaeaten. And when I forgatherit | 
wi’ the herds, Arthur,” addressing the shepherd, “lang | 
swabbles 0” chields, you and me could swap a dozen o’ | 
them ourselves. 1 began to joke them about the lasses— 
the mair if they were but beginners—and what splores I | 
warranted they had seen in their time. They gied me 
lang screeds about their ploys; and though it was aye 
* Bawtie this,’ and ‘ Bawtie that,’ they didna fash the 
drove muckle.” 

“ And, Tam, what think ye o’ the English lasses?” | 
was the question put by one of the maidens. | 

“ Tight, weelfa’ured queans,” was Tam's reply; “ I 
whiles lookit at them—I couldna bide to speak to them, 
for they're bye ordinar glib o° the gab, and I never kenned 
a word they said ; but they hadna the blithe blink o’ the | 
lasses o’ my ain country.” 

A tap was here heard at the window. ‘“ The herds and 
heezles were alarmed” in an instant ; for nothing delights 
rustic gallants somuch as to find out whither their neigh- 
bours “ a-wooing wend ;” and they are equally dexterous | 
in preventing a discovery when the case is their own, and 
effecting it when it is their neighbour's. 

It's just him ! it’s just him!"’ whispered bonny Babie 
Davison to her confidante Peggie Dunlop—“ He's surely 
daft to chap the night.” 

* No sae dooms daft, lass—the door's ranced,” was the 
answer. 

It seemed strange that this could have been accomplished 
with so little noise as not to be heard by those within, and 
still more without alarming the dogs, which are extremely 
alert in catching the slightest sound, Nevertheless, so it 
was; and when the rustics, eager for the pursuit, at- 
tempted to open the door, they found it was firmly se- 
cured on the outside. A boy was immediately ordered to 
get out by the window and undo the fastenings. This he 
was not willing to do, for one of the damsels had slyly | 
suggested that there was great danger in the attempt. 
* T’se warrant,” said she, “‘ the man’s just standing at the 
cheek o’ the window wi’ a tremendous stick in his hand 
ready to fell ye whenever you set out your head.” It re- 
quired much persuasion to overcome the boy's reluctance 
to encounter such a risk ; and when at last the urchin con- 
sented to adventure forth, the wife had her joke to 


| play off ; for, perhaps from recollections of her own court- 


ship, she had a fellow-feeling with her maidens. ‘“ Cal- 
lant,” whispered she, as she assisted the boy to get out by 


| the window, “leave the sticks i’ the gate, and I'll get duds 
‘to row up the broken shins, besides gieing you an orra 
| whang o” cheese when you drive out the kye the morn.” 


 Tt’s nae matter,” said Babie, her alarm having sub- 
sided when she became fully aware of the precautions 
taken to insure her lover's safe retreat ; “‘there’s no ane 
o* them could hae catched him at ony rate.” 


* Spinning from the simple distaff, or rock ; exclusively, itis to | “I wadna say that, lass,” ene teem A “ there's 


be remarked, a female 


our herd Arthur wan the 


* Ay, but somebody didua rin against him, 
Bahie. 

“ Rut if they couldna hae catched him, they might hae 
kenned him by his fleetness,” said the goodwife—“ and 
now, when I think on’t mysel _—” 

The noise at the door interrupted the good dame in 
her conjecture. The obstacles on the outside had been 
removed, the door was opened, and the eager band rushed 
out. A pile of stakes had been thrown in the way accord- 
ing to the directions of the goodwife; the foremost of tha 
rustics tumbled over this impediment, and those in tla 
rear over the prostrate van—the dogs leapt over theis 
masters, barking with all their might, worried each other 
and scampered over the green No sooner had the over 
thrown pursuers scrambled upon their legs, than a gree¢ 
outery arose against the ill-deedy knave who had thus 
retarded them, and who now stood aloof laughing at 
the success of the trick. When charged with having 
intentionally left the stakes in the way, he kept at a 
safe distance, and argued, strenuously and loudly, that the 
accident was wholly owing to their own impatience, 
and that, had they staid quietly within for a few se- 
conds, he would have cleared everything out of the way. 
There was a show of truth in this pretext, and they 
were obliged to give up the point. Considering also that 
the fugitive, if he made the best of his time, as they 
well knew he would, must already have escaped far he. 
yond their reach, besides that dar did not know in 
what direction to follow him, they returned to the house, 
crestfallen all, and some of their number haiting a little. 

“ Hech, sirs! but ye hae run a bauld race atween the 
tangs and the tae end o’ the house,” was the greeting 
with which they were received by the goodwite; “ I 
e’en lookit out some bits o’ linen, for I dredd there 
might be broken heads gaun! and maybe the duds may 
be usefu’, for though ye haena come to handigrips wi’ 
this midnight stravaiger, you have run against something 
that was muir sure to meet you.” 

This sarcasm, and the tittering of the maidens, put 
the discomfited pursuers upon showing their indiffe- 
rence to what had befallen, and every one had his juke 
to pass upon the damage he had sustained. 

* I'll mak’ an errand to the maist feck o° the towns 
i’ the parochen the morn,” said Tam o* the Binns, “ and 
tak care to let them ken where I was the night. I’il 
hirple like a born lamiter, and if the billy be i’ the bounds, 
i be hard to pit aff wi’ a wrang story about my 
imp.’ 

* Ay, ay,” said the goodwife, “ there’s Rob o° the 
Shaws; he bude to be rinning too, the young hempy 
that he is! and whae wad hae thought it o’ him? he’s 
as modest afore folk as gin he durstna look to the side 
” the gate a woman body was passing on; but I war- 
rant he could tella bonny story ower, an he had a young 
thing by hersell !”” 

Kob’s glance wandered to the opposite side of the 
house, and encountered by the way one from the brizht 
‘lack eyes of the goodwife’s own daughter Bell. Both 
‘nstantly looked upon the ground, and it was not easy 
to tell which of them seemed most shame-facel. Here 
was an unexpected disclosure unwittingly made on the 
part of the two inexperienced lovers; but it was com- 
plete, and the ordeal of raillery to which it subjected 


Whispered 


|them was unrelenting. The young men passed across 


the floor to “ rub shouthers” with Bell, under pretence 


| of wishing to catch the infection of falling in love from 
|her, while the poor young creature was ready to sink 
with confusion. 


* Haud up your head, deem, and dinna be blate,”’ said 
her mother, who, Rob being a creditable lover, was re 
joiced “ to see her bairn respeckit like the lave,” and 


| Was, moreover, a couthie dame, and loved a joke dearly. 


* Bonny doings!” said her father, expressing his pride 


‘of heart in such a way that his words might also be un- 


derstood as conveying reproof. ‘ Rare doings, truly‘ 
Ye haena seen seventeen simmers yet, lassie !” 
* Dinna tak it sae sair to heart. my woman,” said 


| Katie Dodds; “ or ye come to my time o’ life” (the con. 
' fident little gipsy was not half a year older than the com. 
/panion to whom, with a mock-matronly air, she thus ad- 


dressed herself) “ or ye come to my time o” life, ye’ll hae 
learned better.” 


This was meant as a sort of diversion in favour of her 


friend ; for women, that is, beautiful young women, have 


& greater sympathy for each other in such cases than is 
generally allowed, and it had the effect of turning part 
of their raillery upon herself. 

* Weel, just that ye mayna die of auld age, Katie,” 
said one of the gallants, “ (there needs nane o’ us look 
after Bell, I see), what wad ye say to a paction atween 


us twa ? 

“ Ou, I'm thinking I wad just hae to tak ye,” said 
she; “ but there’s Tam o’ the Bi.-ns has been speaking 
to me already, and I hae as gude as promised to yo 
Lowrie Loup-the-dike, the foxhunte~ forbye some wo: 
of a bargain wi’ Sandie Blinders. 

* Routh o° canny keeks frae somebody else, ye uncon- 
scionable limmer,” said he, interrupting her, “ that gar 
ye step as lightly as gin ye war stepping to a fiddle—tak 
care ye dinna dance yourself aff your feet »’*hegither 
some day.” 

While the conversation was taking this lively turn 
among the one party, matters were not standing still with 
the other. A veteran maiden, whose charms might be 
said to have ungratefully absconded, while she thought 


_ of nothing else but repelling the assaults that were made 
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nst them—as the commander of a garrison is some- 
Seastbeedecel by the townspeople whom 
to defend—this ex damosel took a seat beside 
Rob o° the Shaws, and urged him to recount to her 


been sin’ I saw you last?’ She wad 
‘Ou, brawly, Rob ; ir ye weel ?’ Syne there wad 
eracks about what for the t’ane or the t’other wasna at 


the last week's preaching, ; at length she wad 
say it was ‘a cauld night,” couldna but gie her 
a share o” your plaid then, and her agpy to 


bield? Eh? was that the gate o’t ?” ; 


t, as Katie Dodds had before upon that of his sweet- 

rt. Na, na, Mysie,” said she, “ itsa’ ower wi’ the 
ung fallows when ye begin to set your cap at them. 
ony a ane hae ye garred break his heart in your time.” 
vay tn my time !—I assure ye !” said Mysie, tossing her 
head with as much offended dignity as if she had been 
a duchess; and she remained silent for the rest of the 


general moment had been pretty 

fully discussed, the company fell into separate parties, 
and, by some means or other, Tam o° the Binns found 
himself left to the mercy of the damsels, who showed 
some inclination to have a bout at badinage with him. 

“ Weel, Tam ?” said Babie. 

Aweel ?” rejoined he. 

 Ye’re a braw chield !” said Peggie. 

And ye’re a bonny lass! Sall we mak a bridal o’t ?” 

Here they were worsted in one issue. Peggie was si- 
lent, unwilling that he should have the lass word, but 
at a loss to know what it was best to say to prevent it. 


. The goodwife advised her to “ say No, and tak him.” It 


was but fitting courtesy that — — quit = a 

nd he had » by standing upon the de- 
Sadets the first renee become the assailant in this 
silt of wit. 

If ye'll do as the gudewife bids ye, ye sall hae walth 
your ain will,” continued he. 

“ That means—leave to greet my fill when ye cross 
she. at 

“T'll let you keep rse.”” 

And ye'll the siller.” 

When I dinna do as you bid me, ye'se hae liberty to 
eat the Ings out o’ my head.” 

“And whaten a bonny gudeman wad I hae vo’ ye 
then ?” 

“ Now ye hae gien me up my fit,” quoth Tam, “ane 
canna think what to say for looking at your bonny 
face ;" and, so saying, he bestowed a kiss upon the health- 
some cheek of his fair 

“ Now, Tam! weel——” said she, and never got far- 


Tam, heedless of her expostulation, which, indeed, was 
net over-earnest, was about to pay the same compli- 
ment, as in courtesy bound,* to rest of the damsels, 
when she for whom he designed it next started up, and 
made her escape. 

“ A flie’er wad aye hae a follower,” said Tam, as he 
doperted in pursuit. 

Tak care o° your fit and the bear trough,” cried one; 
it’s just a man’s length frae the jawhole.” 

* But the jawhole’s no ower half that to the bottom,” 
added another, “ sae there is the less danger.” 

Tam was out of danger and out of hearing both, ere 
these warnings were uttered; and those of the party 
who remained rose and took their leave somewhat more 
formally. 

Such is a specimen of the incidents and conversation 
bv which the firesides of our peasantry were enlivened 
in the olden times. We could easily have gone on to give 
a veritable chronicle of the “ hearty yoking at sang 
about,” which was also resorted to to help the mirth of 
these ngs; but it is not required at our hands. 
The lays they sung are not so perishable as the desultory 
sallies of “fun and joking’ which were first to be ex- 
hausted, before the wit of the bard was called for, to eke 
out the enjoyment of the evening. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
PERIODICAL WORKS. 

Ovr of the most remarkable features of the literature of the 
age in which we live, is the concentration of the talents of 
many persons, eminent and otherwise, in the composition of 
individual works, appearing at stated intervals: in other 
words, our Periodical Literature. During the last century, 
many of the most distinguished names in tne republic of 
letters employed themselves in sending forth to the world 
solitery essays at brief intervals; not only, however, did these 
rarely touch on topics of living interest, but, proceeding 
in most instances from a very limited number of hands, 
wanted that variety which alone can secure a sufficiently ex 


* In all probability Tam o’ the Binns could not have quoted 
canon on this point, though he was never behind in acting up to it. 
The said canon is—** Que of on salve une dame, et si en la compag- 
nie de cette dame reficontre quelques autres qui soient d’égale 
condition, ow indépendantes d’eile—alors i! faut les saluér de méme.” 
—Tratté da la cisilite qui se pratique on France. 


tensive present circulation to offer any very lucrative return 
to the author. The system of solitary and acknowledged 
publications, while it limited, from causes already referred 
to, the emolument of the writer, and did not encourage so 
far a circulation of his information or opinions among so- 
ciety, yet exacted a more critical attention in most cases to 
the matter, and almost always to the form and execution ot 
his work. We may, therefore, find scattered among the 
British Essayists, papers which rank among the most pro- 
found, most brilliant, and most humorous writings in our 
language, but we uniformly trace a more methodical ar- 
Tangement and more tempered digestion than our more 
hasty, though, perhaps, not less able, literature can boast. 
Labour is the point in which the average character—of 
which alone I can be understood to speak—of the Essayists 
stands conspicuously higher than that of our periodicals, 
Hence, the more eminent of them have ensured a degree of 
permanent fame to which, I fear, few, if any, of their suc- 
cessors can aspire; for my young readers may be assured 
that no reputation can be Jasting which has not been reared 
by patient and persevering application. To society, then, 
the system of solitary authorship afforded the advantage of 
a more matured and polished literature ; to the authors, that 
of a more durable and solid reputation. 

The periodical litersture of the present day is carried on 
almost entirely by anonymous writing, and it is only in a 
few cases that the names of the authors are knewn. The 
effect produced by this mode of publication is exactly what 
might have been expected. No writer feels bound to re- 
cord his conscientious sentiments in his productions. Pro- 
vided there be an understanding betwixt the writer and 
publisher, it is considered sufficient ; and the readers have 
no other guarantee for the accuracy of the statements, than 
the character of the publisher. Such a process of issuing 
opinions certainly induces what may be styled literary hy- 
pocrisy, but this is hardly injurious in the end; for such 
opinions are met by counter opinions similarly expressed, 
and so out of the conflict of discussion the truth is elicited. 
The practice of anonymous writing in our modern periodi- 
cals has the beneficial effect of bringing forward humble and 
retiring genius. The individual who writes an article in a 
magazine has not the satisfaction of having his name made 
widely known, but his vanity—one of the most powerful 
and useful of the passions—is flattered by the immediate 
and extensive celebrity given to the publication of his sen- 
timents The various but unalterable modifications of hu- 
man temperament render it inevitable that when men asso- 
ciate for literary objects, they should arrange themselves in 
groups, each characterised by some predominant cast of 
thought. When, therefore, any individual is permitted tc 
employ the organ of one of these parties for the publication 
of his sentiments, he is certain at least of the approbation of 
his brotherhood, while the unaseertained character of his 
pretensions ensures him a far less partial judgment from 

Nl than he could otherwise have attained Thus the mo- 
dest assume confidence, and the vain eageriy seize the pre- 
sent meed of popular applause, without very accurately cal- 
culating the chances of their posthumous honours. Whe- 
ther, indeed, the new system offers preponderating advan- 
tages to the public, may be doubted. Setting aside the con- 
sideration of political questions, and viewing our periodical 
literature as entertaining moral, literary, and scientific sub- 
jects alone, I am disposed to answer the question in :re af- 
firmative. The quality of the food supplied to society may 
be in some respects deteriorated, but the supply is more 
ample, the table infinitely more extended, and greater va- 
riety introduced among the viands. 

Having premised this much on the general subject of om 
periodical literature, I will now offer a few remarks on the 
more important of the works of which it consists. In doing 
this I shall endeavour to keep as much as possible out of 
sight the politics of the respective journals, and confine my 
observations to their literary pretensions and character. 
Viewed in this light, | apprehend all persons of all parties 
will concur in placing the QuarterRty Review at the 
head of the list. Indeed, there is not only no other journal 
which rivals, but none which approaches it in the ability 
of its criticisms and discussions in almost every department 
of literature. In politics it has been the unvarying advo. 
cate of the Tory party, and has of course commanded the 
services of the most able writers among that class of poli- 
ticians. The political views of the other parties who divide 
the country may have been advocated with equal ability in 

terature, e Quar. 
terly has had pe rich, Chile the extent of its circulation has 
frequently led the most eminent writers on professional to- 
pics to prefer its pages to those of the journals appropriated 
to such matters. 

The Quarterly Review attained its t celebrity un- 
der the management of Witttam Girrorp, whose life 
has already been detailed in the ofthe Journal. The 
patient pas by which this man won his way into 
notice from the lowest origin, and in spite of every con- 
| ceivable disadvantage, is enough of itself to shew that Gif- 
| ford was not a man to be disheartened by difficulties, or 
| exhausted by labour. His prominent literary qualifications 
| Were strong common sense, with its “ shade inseparable,” 
| a keen sense of the ridiculous ; ready command of language; 
| and irresistible power of sarcasm. Late as his education 
| commenced, his continued application had stored his mind 
‘with varied learning, while the precision of his memory ex 


abled him on all occasions to recal at a moment the parr, 


cular information required. His moral qualifications tordj. 
tecting the public mind were not less valuable than his: in, 
tellectual. ‘Towards vice, meanness, hypocrisy, cant, and 
servility, he felt that genuine indignation which makes the 
cheek redden and the eloquent. He published 
translation of the Satires of Juvenal, which has been reck. 
oned meritorious in its way In the Beviad and Meviad, 
an original satire, he shewed that degree of talent which has 
induced his admirers to regret that he wasted his strength 
on in: which, though annoying, were but ephemeral, and 
oe which a lady’s fan would have been a more suit. 

le weapon than the club of Hercules. No circumstanee 
can give a higher idea of the sterling value and independence 
of his character than that he was originally brought forward 
into public life by aWhig nobleman, Lord Grosvenor, who 
continued his zealous patron while patronage was necessary, 
and whose friendshipsuffered neither intermission nor abate. 
ment from the energy with which Gifford advocated princi. 
ples opposite to his own. A circumstance like this impresses 
us with an exalted idea of both the parties. 

Such was the man under whom the Quarterly Review at. 
tained pre-eminence. His talents and his posters gavea 
respectability and weight to the work, which brought men ot 
the highest eminence to itssupport, and among Gifford’sbody 
of contributors were soon enrolled the most distinguished 
names not only of the secluded scholars of the universi. 
ties and the church, but of men engaged in the most active 
scenes of public life Heber, Milman, Southey, Canning, 
Croker. Barrow, and several of the most ccnspicuous orna 
ments of the present episcopal bench, were among the staf 
who surrounded Gifford on many a fieldof victory. Unde 
this management, however, the Quarterly, though always 
able, and generally brilliant, became at length somewhat 
too uniform in its character. Severity in the exposure of 
veiled wickedness or empty ape was the giantstrengtt 
of the editor, and he certainly did sometimes use it ag » 
giant. What he (doubtless conscientiously) believed to be 
mean or vicious, hescrupled not to expose in a styleof abuse 
only equalled by one other periodical, and for this he has 
been condemned (doubtless as conscientiously) as actin 
the character of a base and servile tool of the party to whi 
he happened to belong. * The life of Gifford affords an illus. 
tration of the contrastdrawn between the authors of the pre. 
sent century and those of the last. Had Gifford flouris 
sixty years earlier, his influence and reputation while alive 
could scarcely have been half as extensive as they actually 
were, nor isit at all probable that he would have been able 
to spend his latter years in the comparative luxury which 
he enjoyed, while, on the other hand, his name might 
have descended to coupled with some monv. 
ment not Jess splendid than the Rambler. As it is, the 
Great Editor—the man who long stood at the head of a 
great branch of English literature—is little more than 
the shadow of a great name. The Meviad and Beviad 
have perished from the nn oy of their objects of 
attack ; the fame of a translator had but a reflected lus. 
tre, and over his contributions in the Quarterly there 
hangs a cloud of uncertainty, which jealousy may thicken 
at present, as time will rapidly condense it into impene- 
trable darkness, 

After a short interregnum, the management of the Quar. 
terly was devolved upon the mt editor, J. (i. Lock. 
HAR1t This gentleman is a Scotchman by birth. He was 
educatea at one of the English Universities, and, in after 
life, was married to a daughter of Sir Walter Scott. While 
resident in Edinburgh, he contributed largely to Black. 
wood's Magazine, and produced a volume of translations 
of Spanish ballads, besides, it is believed, some prose works 
of fiction. ‘To fill the chair of the Great Editor, without 
any diminution of its authority, — a combination of 
qualities not easily to be found. Lockhart, however, has 
not only fulfilled this condition, but has supplied deficien. 
cies which, though counterbalanced by illustrious quati- 
ties, were still expericnced under his predecessor. Cradled 
in literature, the companion of wits from his youth, com. 
bining every advantage which domestic cultivation and fo- 
—_ travel could bestow on a mind naturally acute, lively, 
and profound, he imparted a degree of grace, polish, and 
variety to the Quarterly, which early disadvantages never 
permitted Gifford to acquire. Severity was the original 
charter of the Quarterly, and assuredly it has not been for- 
feited under Lockhart's management. It would be d:fi- 
cult to imagine a man better qualified for the situation he 
occupies. As a classical scholar, he stood in the first class 
at Oxford ; in acquaintance with German, Spanish, French, 
and Italian literature, he is second to no one of his coun- 
trymen; while his juvenile efforts proved him capable of 
taking the highest rank among our poets and novelists, 
had he not turned his attention to graver subjects. ‘These 
solid acquirements and talents would, of themselves, have 
ensured him the co-operation of the ablest men of his day; 
but companionship in education, and his alliance with Sir 
Walter Scott, have given him a personal influence over large 
sections of the literary world, independent of his actual at- 
tainments, ‘The most frequent contributor to the Quar- 
terly, after its successive editors, is understood to have been 
Southey. His articles embrace a wide range of topics con- 
nected with general literature, and particularly in relation 
to the pr and prospects of socicty. His writings are 
distinguished for historical accuracy, purity of idiom, and 
a felicitous arrangement, the simple perspicuity of which is 
owing to complete mastery of his subject, and long con- 
tinued labour in the art of composition. As ] mentioned 
in my first article on this subject, he is probably the great- 
est living master of English prose, and may justly chal- 
lenge that highest praise of art—that the unexperienced 
reader is left wholly incautious of its exertion. Since the 
accession of Lockhart as editor, it is believed that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott has furnished a few articles, also of surpassing 
merit of their kind, and equally distinguishable for the soft 
placidity of the dic:ion The Quarterly continues to ad- 
here most resolutely to 1s original political bias, and it 
will be freely allowed by ns of the most opposite opi- 
nion, that in no publication in the present day has such 
strength of argument been used in the defence of what are 
entitled “ conservative principles.” The work is thus the 
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of contest, sore, sore, ] 
its fall. 


BABBAGE ON MACHINERY. 

Cuaates is one of the few original bold-think- 
ing minds of the present age, in which genius seems to 
be granulated into a common level, and few take the li- 
berty of thinking for themselves. This ingenious author, 
who happens to be Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge, some years ago had the te- 
merity to write a work on the Decline of Science in Eng- | 
land, which created no small degree of consternation among | 
various metropolitan societies deeming themselves the sole | 
repositories of modern science and philosophy ; and now he | 
has brought forward an instructive volume on the Eco- 
nomy of Machinery and Manufactures, the materials of 
which can only have been collected by extraordinary in- 
dastry. The work is superficial in its details, but con- 
tains much that is novel and useful to most readers on 
almost every branch of mechanics and manufactures. Mr 
Babbage is an enthusiast in matters connected with these 

important essentials in the greatness of our empire. 
Yor considerable period he has been labouring to pro- 
duce a machine capable of working certain questions in 
arithmetic and logarithms, and has thus contrived, and 
nearly brought to perfection, one of the most wonderful 
combinations of mechanism ever invented by man. The 
book which he has now published contains a brief account 
of the mode of manufacturing a vast quantity of articles 
in daily use, particularly exemplifying the value of me- 
chanical and scientific power in simplifying human la- 
bour and saving outlay of capital. To give my readers 
am idea of the tone in which the work is written, I shall 
present a few passages relative to the economy of human 
time—the employment of materials of little value—and 
the use of tools. 

“ The art of using the diamond for cutting glass has under. 
gone, within a few years, a very important improvement. 
A glazier’s apprentice, when using a diamond set in a coni- 
cal ferrule, as was always the practice about twenty years 
since, found great difficulty in acquiring the art of using it 
with certainty, and at the end of aseven years apprentice- 
ship many were found but indifferently skilled in its em- 
ployment. This arose from the difficulty of finding the 
precise angle at which the diamond cuis, and of guiding 
it along the glass at the proper inclination when that angle 
is found. Almost the whole of the time consumed and ot 
the g.ass destroyed in acquiring the art of cutting glass, 
may now be saved by the use of an improved tool. The 
gem is set in a small piece of squared brass with its edge 
nearly parallel to one side of the square. A person skilled 
in its use now files away oné side of the brass, until, by trial, 
he finds that the diamond will makea clean cut, when guided 
by keeping this edge pressed against a ruler. ‘The diamond 
and its mounting are now attached to a stick similar to a 
pencil, , .-- « of a swivel allowing a small angular 
motion. us the merest tyro at once applies the cutting 
edge at the proper angle, by pressing the side of the brass 
against a tahere and even though the part he holds in his 
hand should deviate a little from the required angle, it 
communicates no ~—— to the position of the diamond, 
which rarely fails to do its office when thus employed. 

The relative hardness of the diamond, in different direc- 
tions, is a singular fact. An experienced workman, on 
whose judgment I can rely, informed me that he had seen 
adiamond ground with di d powder on a cast-iron mill 
for three hours without its being at all worn, but that,! 
changing its direction with reference to the grinding surface, 
the same edge was ground down. 

The skins used by the goldbeater are produced from the’ 
offal of animals. The hoofs of horses and cattle, and other 
horny refuse, are employed in the of the prus-) 
siate of potash, that beautiful, yellow, crystallized salt, | 
which is exhibited in the shops of some of our chemists. | 

worn-out saucepans and tin ware of our kitchens, 
when beyond the reach of the tinker’s art, are not utterly 
worthless. We sometimes meet carts loaded with old tin 
kettles and worn-out iron coal-scuttles traversing our streets. 
These have not yet completed their useful course; the less 
corroded parts are cut intostrips, punched with small holes, 
and varnished with a coarse black varnish for the use of 
the trankmaker, who protects the edges and angles of his 
boxes with them ; the remainder are conveyed to the manu- 
in conjunction with pyroligneous acid, ing a 

black die for the use of calico printers. ” 

The difference between a tool and a machine is not capa- 

of very precise distinction ; nor is it necessary, in a po-| 
pular explanation of those terms, to limit very strictly their 
acceptation. A tool is usually more simpée than a machine ; 
itis generally used with the hand, whilst a machine is fre- 
quently moved by animal or steam power. The simpler 
machines are ofien merely one or more tools placed in a 
frame, and acted on by any moving power. In pointing out 
Go sdvantages tools, we shall commence with some of the 

plest. 

To arrange twenty thousand needles thrown promiscu- 
ously into a box, mixed and entangled with each other in 
every possible direction, in such a form that they shall be 
all parallel to each other, would, at first sight, appear a 
Most tedious occupation ; in fact, it each needle were to be 
*eparated individually, many hours must be consumed in 
theprocess, Yet this isan tion which must be performed 
Many times in the manufacture of needles ; it is ac. 


bt not, would be the lamentation 
over 


complished in a few minutes by a simple tool ; nothing 
more being requisite than a small flat tray of sheet iron, 
slightly concave at the bottor The needles are placed in 
it and shaken in a 


liar manner, by throwing them eee 
very little, and giving at the same time a slight lougitudi- 
nal motion to the ~~ The shape ot the needles assists 
chei ent; for if two needles cross each other, 


arrangem 
unless, which is exceedingly improbable, rey happen to 
precisely balanced, ) they will, when they fall on the bot- 
tom of the tray, tend to place themselves side by side, and 
the hollow form of the tray assists this disposition. As they 
have no projection in any part to impede this tendency, or 
to entangle each other, they are, by continually shaking, 
arranged lengthwise, in three or four minutes. The direc. 
tion of the shake is now changed, the needles are but little 
thrown up, but the tray is shaken endways; the result of 
which is, that in a minute or two the needles which were 
previously arranged endways become heaped up in a wall, 
with their ends _ the extremity of the tray. They 
are now removed by hundreds at a time, by raising them 
with a broad iron spatula, on which they are retained by t :¢ 
fore-finger of the left hand. During the progress of the | 
needles towards ‘heir finished state, this pare arrange- | 
ment must be repeated many times; and unless a cheap | 
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mining Mr Babbage's calculations relative to the manu- 
facture and sale of books. 


THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 
Tue Twelfth of August! Are there four words in the Eng- 
lish language that call up such a host of agreeable associa- 
tions? The fair one’s whisper must be prodigiously sweet 
when she articulates the consenting Yes ; yet I have known 
youths, and men of mature years too, who appeared to be in 
much higher spirits while putting everything in order for 
the moors, than when about to depart on their marriage 
jaunts. And 1 do not wonder at all at the circumstance. 
To see the sun rising from the ocean, at half-past four 
in the morning—ourselves stationed on a high hill-top 
—the congregated vapours curling and dispersing far below 
—measureless tracts of heather around, glistening with dew, © 
and tipped with cils of new-born Tight, more radiant 
than its own purple bells—to surprise the shrill sky-lark at 
his matins, and the hare as she steals upon her early fare ; 
why, these are enjoyments that would be poorly exchanged 
for slothful slumbers on the softest couch that ever derived 


and expeditious method had been devised, the expense of | its elasticity from down filched from the eider-duck’s breast. 
manufacturing needles would have been considerably en- | Add to this, the high gratification of having your cheek 
hanced. | fanned by the first breeze that is chased into action by the 


Another process in the art of making needles furnishes | 
an example of one of the simplest contrivances which can | 
tome under the denomination of a tool. After the needles 
aave been arranged in the manner just described, it is ne- 
cessary to separate them into two parcels, in order that thei: 
points may be all in one direction. This is usually done 
by women and children. ‘The needles are placed sideways 
in a heap, ona table, in front of each operator, just as they 
are arranged by the process above described. From five to 
ten are rolled towards this person by the forefinger of the 
seft hand ; this separates them a very small space from each 
other, and each in its turn is pushed lengthwise to the right 
or to the left, according as its eye is on the right or 
the left hand. This is the usual , and in it every 
needle passes individually under the finger of the operator. 
A small alteration expedites the process considerably ; the 
child puts on the forefinger of its right hand a small cloth 
cap or finger-stall, and rolling out of the heap from six to 
twelve needles, he keeps them down by the forefinger of the 
left hand, whilst he presses the forefinger of the right hand 

tly against their ends :those which have the points towards 
theright hand stick into the finger-stall ; and the child, remov- 
ing the finger of the left hand, slightly raises the needles | 
sticking into the cloth, and then pushes them towards the 
left side. Those needles which had their eyes on the right 
hand do not stick into the finger cover, and are pushed to 
the heap on the right side rs to the repetition of 
this process. By means of this simple contrivance each 
movement of the finger, from one side to the other, carries 
five or six needles to their proper heap; whereas, in the 
former method, frequently only one was moved, and rarely 
more than two or three were transported at one movement 
to their place. 

Various operations occur in the arts in whicn the as- 
sistance of an additional hand would be a great conve- 
nience to the workman, and in these cases tools or ma- | 
chines of the simplest structure.come to our aid: vices of 
different forms, in which the material to be wrought is 
firmly grasped by screws, are of this kind, and are used 
in almost every workshop; but a more striking example | 
may be found in the trade of the nail-maker. 

Some kinds of nails, such as those used for defend- | 
ing the soles of coarse shoes, called hobnails, require a | 
particular form of the head, which is made by the stroke | 
of adie. The workman holds the red-hot rod of iron 
out of which he forms them in his left hand ; with his 
right hand he hammers the end of it into a point, and 
cutting the proper length almost off, bends it nearly 
at right anges. He puts this into a hole in a sinall | 
stake-iron immediately under a hammer connected with | 
a treadle, which has a die sunk in its surface corres- 
pondin, to the intended form of the head; and having 
given one part of the form to the head by the small 
hammer in his hand, he moves the treadle with his 
foot, which disengages the other hammer, and completes 
the figure of tne head ; the returning stroke produced 

y the movement of the treadle striking the finished 
nail out of the hole in which it was retained. With- 
out this substitution of his foot for another hand, the 
workman would probably be obliged to heat the nails 
twice over. 

Another, although fortunately a less general substitu- 
tion of tools for human hands, is used to assist the la- 


| from the 


bour of those who are deprived by nature or by accident 
of some of their limbs. 


morning’s breath; the independence implied by the pos- 
session of manly and. vigorous powers ; the admirable do- 
cility and tactics of animals which bring their instincts to 
bear upon their master’s pleasures, and then, in place of in- 
quiring who would, rather say who would not be a sports. 
man? Topers, we are told, drive at every fresh debauch 
an additional nail into their coffins; but as every proposi- 
tion has its converse, he who repairs annually to the moors 
must draw, at least, one nail out; and there is, moreover 
some reason for believing that there are many who would 
sink under the winter's toils, but for the seasonable and 

ful repair which their constitutions undergo during 
the autumn. As the viol-strings are slackened by the tric- 
tion of the bow, so a strictly sedentary life impairs and un- 
hinges the most e.astic frame ; but air and exercise are the 

or knobs that screw us into fune—that restore the 


| wonted harmony of the system, and give to all the springs 


that minister to health, a higher tone and a freer play. And 
if these reasons fail to satisfy you, only think of the sports- 
man’s evening comforts, for then you see him all in his 
glory. He who never trode the moors knows erm? gp 
ike a 

i 


one of the luxury of dining—not of pickin 
i 


ous citizen, but of eating like a hale and healthy man. 
An individual, we shall say, who but a week before h 
languidly over the breast of a chicken, now acquits himself 
so super-excellently as a trencherman, that you would not 
give a pin’s fee for the reversion of his interest in a heaped 
plaster of beef-steak. While recounting with a friend 
the events of the day, he may perhaps take a cup extra, 
but his slumbers are refreshing notwithstanding. The 
very depth and breadth of his inspiration may convince you 
that he has acquired an accession of strengh, and that you 
would find it rather difficult to awaken him, even if yeu 
were to employ the town drummer to strike up a march 
under his ear. 


Most agree in thinking that grouse are declin- 


sportsmen 
| ing, while blackcocks are increasing fast in numbers. Some. 


in fact, maintain that blackcocks attack and kill the grouse, 
or extirpate them by some other means, while those whe 
denizen almost constantly on the hills, aver that they 
never witnessed anything of the kind. Formerly live 
blacke :ks were exported to Yorkshire for the purpose of 
introuucing and extending the breed; but, touching this 
point, many Englishmen ae received of late a new light, 
and have taken such a dislike to the truly Scottish qualities 
of the biped in question, that they now insist stoutly on the 
necessity of keeping the blackcocks ou/, as the only means of 
keeping the grouse in. As these birds breed on marshy 
nds, the moor-burn rarely reaches their dwellings: and 

ce it has been rather rashly inferred that an immense 
destruction of grouse is occasioned by the fires that are an- 
nually lighted on our moors. But it should be kept in mind, 
that blackcocks flock to the arable plains in summer, as 
many a farmer knows to his cost; that their camp is not 
always a heatherbush, but that they often roost on trees at 
such a height as enables them to escape the ravages of 
vermin. But grouse and moor-partridges are differently si- 
tuated ; and Ay the shepherds I have conversed with be- 
lieve that the principal cause of their depopulation arises 
judice that exists as to burning heath. Corn 
is the staff of human life—green or blooming heather, the 
food of the heath-cock, and his numbers, like our own, may 
be augmented or thinned by the comparative plentifulness 
or scarcity of food. It may be impracticable to plough a 
barren hill, but if you burn it occasionally, the it 
bears will be improved both as to quantity and quality. Old 


| heather runs to wood, and only bears a scanty herbage at 
Those who have had an op- } 
portunity of examining the beautiful contrivances for | 


top; and independently of this, its foliage becomes so 
tough, that neither sheep nor birds will eat it, if there be 


the manufacture of shoes by machinery, which we owe | anything better within their reach. 


to the fertile invention of Mr Brunel, must have noticed 


many instances in which the workmen were enabled to | ing one 
| eggs? I believe not, 


execute their task with precision, although labouring 


under the disadvantages of the loss of an arm ora leg. | 


A similar instance occurs at Liverpool, in the Institu- 
tion for the Blind, where a machine is used by those 


| 


| life, and never was placed under any restrictions. I never 


I have thus got quit of one objection, and the remain. 
is—Does not moor-burn destroy a great many 
apd have pay 
seems ty conclusive One experien sheep farmer, 
and says—“ I hove heather all my 


afflicted with blindness, for weaving sash-lines ; it is said | in plantation ar plat of old Heathen, 


to have been the inventien of a person suffering under | 


that calamity. Other instances might be mentioned of 
contrivances for the use, the amusement, or the instruc. 


natural disadvantages These triumphs of skill and in- 


tion of the wealthier classes, who labour under the same 


but always in young heath, or — bushes too far apart 
to be touched by the flames. I will give the observations 
T made last year as a specimen. Qne nest was in a bush 
about a foot high, and measuring 17 inches by 35; the 
heather was burnt two years before, all round. Other three 
nests were in young heather, six or eight inches high, and 


genuity deserve a double portion of our admiration when | on the sides of brown or broken land ; several were at the 


applied to mitigate the severity of natural or accidental 
misfortune ;—when they supply the rich with occupation | 
and know j—when they relieve the poor from the | 
additional evils of poverty and want.” 


In a subsequent article I shall take the liberty of exa- 


back of drains and rivulets, as I suppose. But burning of 
heath ought to be done in rotation; perhaps a third or ASIA 
rotation, according tu the dryness or wetness of the soil, or 
the stock that feed on it. Old sheep eat heath more than 
yonen. com, and it springs sooner on moist soils than dre. 
By following this plan the grouse will rapidly increase in 
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oumbers. it 1s evident that sheep, cattle, and hares always | 


prefer young heath when it can be had; any person who 
observes where hares feed in winter, when there is a little 
snow on the ground, may know whether this is true. It is 
a fact that those farms which are most regularly burnt 
abound most with game As an example, I shall mention 
Halhouse, on the watero AZ, where, according to the ex- 
tent of ground, there is more grouse killed than onany farm 
in its neighbourhood ; and there ix no cause to be assigned 
but that the heather is younaet, being more regularly burnt. 
I am aware that those who dislike burning give two reasons 
for it; namely, shelter and protection, whiclt, if examined, 
have no evidence to support them. Surely what will shel- 
ter a lamb will shelter a bird, not more than a few inches 
high when standing, and still fewer when sitting. But it 
may be said that lambs are more under our care, and not 
exposed to the same danger; but fur that very reason our 

recautions as to birds are of no avai] ; we cannot alter the 

ws or instincts by which they are guided ; we can neither 
place them where we would, nor keep them there if we 
could. All that man ought to attempt to do is to increase 
their food, and observe the instincts which guide them; 
and these I have had many opportunities of observing for 
the last fiveeand-twenty years.” 

From what has been said, I feel inclined to draw the fol- 
lowing inferences :— | 
First, that part of the heather on every sh 
may coveron an average half the surface, should 
ear; the nature of the nd regulating the rotation. | 

he stalks, when redu to ashes, promote vegetation ; | 
sweet heather and sweet grass spring up simultaneously ; 
so that umbrageous spots which were formerly avoided, and | 
covered with herbage which no animal would eat, are re-— 
stored to a profitable state of cultivation. | 

Second, that as regards mountain-heath, the best thing 

‘ou can do to promote the growth of game is to follow the 
t mode of sheep husbandry. A farmer who is unre- 
stricted, as compared with one fettered by conditions, will 
give L.50 per annum more for a Sere 7 of 1500 
acres; if this and the preceding facts be admitted, it 
would certainly be prudent to abandon a system which is 
= prejudicial to the landlord's profits and thesportsman’s 
easures, 

Third, if heath be burnt on one farm and not on another, 
the grouse will form themselves into emigration socicties, 
and oceupy locations without asking any bedy’s leave, or 
submitting to the forms imposed on every class of rational 
settlers; their wings obviating the necessity of tonnage, ex- 

se of outfit, and every other charge. ‘Those, therefore, 

who think the old system the best, would do well] to adopt 

inself-defence.—M‘ Diarmid’s Sketches of Nature, 
830. 
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burntevery | 


THE JILTED BAGMAN. 
A TALE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
Beware how you loiter in vain 
Among nymphs of an higher degree. 
SugNSTONE, 


Manx Antuony Sxusss was the youngest son of a re- 
spectable butcher in Leeds. Even in childhood, young 
Snubbs was remarkable for an ambition which soared be- 
yond the narrow sphere to which his birth threatened to 
confine him. He disdained to associate with the young 
butchers cf the neighbourhood, and attached himself to the 
genteeler society of attorneys’ clerks and mercers’ appren- 
tices—a cireamstance which excited the indignation of his 
father, who threatened to disinherit him, on pretence of his 
being too fine a gentleman to do credit to an honourable 
calling. But, for:unately, the young man’s maternal uncle, 
a silk weaver in the place, viewed his character in a more 
favourable light; he admired his nephew’s spirit, and, re- 
solving to encourage it, obtained for him the place of shoy- | 
boy with an eminent haberdasher in London. In this si- | 
tuation young Snubbs neglected no opportunity of cultiva- 
ting the graces; and as he at the same time had tolerable | 
parts, a modest assurance, and a ready tongue, he rose so 
rapidly in his master’s favour, that he was appointed to | 
travel for the house to the north of England, and to Scot- 
This appointment had long been the aim of our 
hero’s exertions, and the object of his ambitious wishes ; | 
and Alexander of Macedon felt not que pride, when he | 
had first tamed the fierceness of Bucephalus, than did | 
Snubbs, when he found himself master of a stout hackney, 
trotting on the highway to happiness and Carlisle. It was 
here that he met, for the first time, the accomplished Miss 
Geraldine Snooks, the daughter and heiress of a rich attor- | 
om He had the honour of dancing with her at a charity 
1; he afterwards met her at a tea party, and took the li- 
berty of offering to accompany her next morning to a con- 
cert. His attentions now became more particular ; he visited | 
her at her father’s house—stole her fan—wrote verses upon | 
her French poodle—and, in short, had made a strong im. 
pression u her affections, when he was discov , one | 
morning, kissing his mistress's hand, and trying to prevail 
with her to accompany him upon his northern excur- | 
sion, as far as Gretna Green, by old Snooks, who kicked | 
im down stairs, and forbade him his house for ever. 
‘is was a severe blow to his hopes; and Snubbs, in) 
the height of his indignation, meditated claiming sa- 
tisfaction from the attorney, either by the duello or an 
action for assault. Upon farther reflection, however, he 
adopted the more prudent and Christian resolution | 
of overlooking the «ffront, in consideration of his love for | 
the fair Geraldine He immediately quitted Carlisle, where | 
he had lost his heart, and, we are sorry to add, his book of 
terns; the latter toss, however, was scarcely felt before 
t was relieved, by the restoration of the article, with a has- 
tily written and indifferently spelt note from Miss Snooks, 
expressing sympathy for his sufferings, and swearing un- 
alterable attachment to his person fortunes. The truth 
is, the patterns had slipped from the pocket of Mark An. 
thony’s inexpressibles, during his somewhat precipitous re- 
treat, before the enraged Octavius Snooks. The constan- 
of his mistress greatly. consoled our hero under the in- 
ity ‘e had just experienced, and he comforted himsel 


| a latch, afforded read 
| Mr Snubbs succeeded in stealing round to 


with the thought, that “ the course of true love rever did 


| run smooth”—a truth which was farther confirmed in hisown 
| experience, by his horse stumbling on a piece of new laid 


roud, and depositing the unhappy lover in a dry ditch. 
Snubbs did not allow this accident to ruffle his lately re- 
covered equanimity ; on the contrary, as he discovered that 
his nag had lost a shoe, he led him, with much tenderness, 
to a neighbourin yore E and while the grim master of 
the forge was performing his office, our lover availed himself 
of the unavoidable delay, to pen a few stanzas to his mis- 
tress, in imitation of Shenstone’s “ Pastoral Ballad.” In 
this piece he paints the pangs of absence, threatens to break 
his pipe and crook, and pathetically recommends his sheep 
and his goats to the care of his brother swains, as he is en- 
tirely occupied with his ion for the divine Snooks. Af- 
ter despatching this effusion by a regged little cyclops, 
whom he bribed with a sixpence and a glass of purl, he re- 
sumed his journey, and arrived safe in Glasgow, where he, for 
atime,  ~ his love, in transacting the business of his em- | 
ployers. But ashert excursion which he had occasion to 
take into the Highlands effectually recalled his attention to 
love and the muses. During his passage by steam, from 
Balloch to the head of Loch Lomond, he composed a long 
elegy, of which the following stanzas are a fragment :— 
While hapless exile, on a distant shore, 
I wander far from joy and Geraldine ; 
Still mid the torrent’s rush, the tempest’s roar, | 
Angelic Snooks! my heart is ever thine. | 


Condemn'd amid these ’orrid scenes to stray, 
What dangers has thy Snubbs already passed— | 

Where savage Celts their hairy thighs display, 
In naked freedom, to the northern blast. 


Ah! should my bark, when winds too rudely blow, 
Be doom'd to perish in this boundless sea, 
Wilt though, my Snooks—I know thou wilt—bestow 
A tear for hin who died for love of thee? 

It does not clearly ne that Mr Snubbs was entitled 
to consider himself as dying for love of Miss Snooks, even in 
the event of the catastrophe which he here contemplates, 
seeing that the exclusive object of his excursion on Loch 
Lomond—which, by the way, he somewhat absurdly mis- 
takes for a boundless sea—was to make a descent on Glen- 
falloch, and thence pass to Inverary, for the an sy of col- 
lecting certain setts of tartan. But poetical licence must be 
allowed to a bagman and a lover. 

On his return from this Highland excursion, Mark An- 
thony had a short, but satisfactory, interview with his mis- 
tress, who gave him a lock of her hair, which we may here 
mention, was of that shade of red which is commonly called 
sandy-colour. In return, Mr Snubbs presented her with an 
elegant tweezer case; vows of the most —s attachment 
were mutually pledged between the lovers, and a day fixed 
for their elopement. _In the meanwhile, Mr Snubbs con- 
sidered himself bound, in honour, to return without delay 
to London, and give his employers an account of his 
northern journey. ‘This account was found to be highly 
satisfactory ; and the manager of the commercial house to 
which he was attached was so pleased with his diligence 
and success, that he promoted him, from a trotting gallo- 
way, and ninety pou — annum, toa higher salary, and 
the luxury of a gig. Greatly elated with his promotion, 
our traveller lost no time in writing to his inamorato an 
account of his brightened prospects ; nor was he long in re- 
ceiving an answer, as warm as he could have wished, and 
earnestly pressing him to return immediately to Carlisle, 
where his anxious Geraldine was expecting him with open 
arms. But the gifts of fortune are not only fallacious in 
their own nature—they are also very apt to exert a mis- 
chievous influence on the character and feelings of indivi- 
duals. We cannot say that Mr Snubbs’s love was now less 
warm than when he was less favoured by the capricious 
goddess ; but finding himself more flush of ready oo 
than usual, he resolved to make the most of his bachelor li- 
berty, by mixing freely in the gaieties of the metropolis. He 
spent much of his time at Astley’s, the Haymarket, thr 
Cockpit, and even ventured once or twice to the Opera 
Such a life of pleasure could not be expected to last; and 
Mark Anthony's superfluous funds were soon exhausted. 
ut, in proportion as his finances — to be impaired, 
his love revived; and he was seriously meditating a nor- 
thern excursion, with the intention of acquiring a husband's 
claim over the person and fortune of his love-sick Geraldine, 
when, fortunately, his ye resolved to send him thither 
on commercial business. itherto we have contemplated 
Soubbs as the enfant gaté of fortune ; but the mutability of 
human affairs extends to bagmen as well as to kings and 
heroes ; and Mark Anthony Snubbs, like his great name~ 
sake, the triumvir, was destined to be made the sport of a 
woman. Though naturally sanguine, and free from super- 
stition, he felt oppressed with a presentiment of evil as he 
approached the ancient city of Caerleon. It was night 
betore he arrived at his inn ; = the anxiety which he felt 
would not permit him to call, as usual, for his slippers 
and nightcap; he therefore hurriedly discussed a pound 
and a half of minced collops, with a cut of salmon, for 
his supper, and having swallowed half a quart of distilled 
waters, by way of securit t air, he sallied 


against the nig 
forth to reconnoitre Mr Bnooks’s obtain, if 


possible, an interview with his mistress. The wealthy at- 
torney’s house, with the retiring modesty which is supposed 


| to characterize its owner’s profession, stood a little back 
| from the line of the street, and was surrounded with a small, 
| but neat orchard. An iron gate, which was secured only by 


access to this second paradise, and 
is mistress’s 
window unobserved. Here, however, he tapped and whis- 
pered in vain; he even ventured to hum, in a disconsolate 
tone, the words of a Scotch song,— 
This ae night, this ae night, 
O rise and let me in. 

Still no Miss Snooks echoed back the cadence of his song. 
In a fit of desperation, the love-sick bagman now approached 
a window, through which streamed a flood of light. The 
shutter was only half closed, so that our traveller could 
easily perceive what was doing within; but what pen car , 


—Edinbu 


describe the horror of the unfortunate bagman, when he 
saw, in Mr Snooks’s best parlour, which was splendidly 
lighted up for the occasion, with wax tapers and argand 
—_> Miss Geraldine Snooks in her bridal dress, and 
smiling from ear to ear, leading down a dance with an elderly 
quetemns in tights, with huge gold buckles, and a George 

e Fourth wig, and whom he readily recognised a 
old Oroonoko, the rich tobacconist, for whom the fickle 
Miss Snooks had often expressed a particular aversion, 
At this unexpected sight, Snubbs could not suppress an 
audible » which instantly interrupted the festivities 
within. The attorney, snatching a horse-pistol from the 
= rushed to the door, followed more leisurely by 
the bri , armed with the fire-shovel. Our hero now 
endeavoured to eftect his retreat, but unsuccessfully, as one 
leg was caught ina man-trap,which Snooks had placed near 
a favourite apple tree, and the other was held fast by a lar 
house dog, who had rushed forth upon the first alarm. The 
bagman’s cries guided the company to the scene of action, 
Lights were procured, and poor Snubbs was at last rescued 
from his perilous situation He had fortunately received 
little bodily harm, but his sright was excessive, and his 

thes were torn. He was speedily recognised, and his 
sufferings excited rather merriment than sympathy ; bur 
affected him was, that his of 
shewing any signs of remorse or pity, joined very heartil 
in the which his deplorable had provoked. 
Old Snooks, indeed, threatened a prosecution for trespass ; 
but the good natured tobacconist interfered, and even Mrs 
Oroonoko joined in interceding for her unfortunate lover. 

The Jilted Bagman is now a respectable mercer in his 
native town of Leeds, and, in the arms of an affectionate 
wife, has forgotten the di of Miss Geraldine Snooks, 
Spectator. 


PEOPLE WITH ONE IDEA. 
Have any of my readers the misfortune to be acquainted 
with some person who has but one idea, or who speaks for 
ever upon only one subject, no matter what? There are 
such persons, and they are serious annoyances in society. 
I call them monomaniacs, or people who have run mad on 
one subject. On every thing else they will talk rationally 
though only fora moment. They fee! pained at the intr, 
duction into conversation of something apart from their own 
favourite notion, and hurry to start the idea on which they 
have talked all their lives, and which they will probably 
never leave at rest till they themselves are quiescent. Haz 
litt, in one of his essays, hits off people with one idea in his 
happiest and most sarcastic style :—“ There is Major 
C—— (says he); he has but one idea or subject of dis. 
course—Parliamentary reform. Now, Parliamentary reform 


is, as far as 1 know, a very good thing, a very good idea, 
and a very good subject to talk about; but why should it 
be the only one? To hear the worthy and gallant Major 
resume his favourite topic, is like law-business, or a person 
who has a suit in Chancery going on. Nothing can be at- 
tended to, nothing can be talked of but that. Now it is 
getting on, now again it is standing still. Like a piece of 
packthread in the barrister’s hands, he turns and twists it 
all ways, and cannot proceed without it. Some school- 
boys cannot read but in their own book ; and the man of 
one idea cannot converse out of his own subject. Conver. 
sation it is not; but a sort of recital of or preamble of a 
bill, or a collection of grave arguments, for a man’s being 
of opinion with himself It would be well if there was 
any thing of character, of eccentricity, in all this; but that 
is not the case. It is a political homily personified—a 
walking common-place we have to encounter and listen to. 
It is just as if a man were to insist on your hearing him 
go through the fifth chapter of the Book of Judges every 
time you meet, or like the story of the Cosmogony in the 
Vicar of Wakefield. It is a tune played on a barrel or- 

an. It is a common vehicle of discourse into which 
they get, and are set down when they please, without any 
pains or trouble to themselves. The man has no more 
to do with the question which he saddles on all his 
hearers than you have, and this is what makes the mat- 
ter hopeless. He goes out of his way to be absurd. 
He has got possession of a subject which he conceives 
to be of universal and paramount interest. His delight is 
to harangue on what nowise regards himself. But time 
and tide wait fornoman. The business of the state admits 
of no delay. The question of —— —— stands first iri the 
order of the day—takes ame vy in its own right of every 
other question. Any other topic, grave or gay, is looked 
in the light of impertinence, and sent to Coventry. 

usiness is an interruption ; pleasure is a digression from 
it. It is the question before every company where the ~~ 
son with his one idea comes, which immediately resolves 
itself into a committee of the whole world upon it, is carried 
on by means of a perpetual virtual adjournment—and it is 
presumed that no other is entertained while this is pending 
—a determination which gives its persevering advocate a 
fair prospect of expatiating upon it till his dying day. As 
Cicero says of study, it follows him into the country ; it stays 
with him at home; it sits with him at breakfast; and goes 
out with him to dinner __ t is like a part of his dress, of the 
costume of his person, without which he would be at a loss 
what todo. If he meets you in the street, he accosts you 
with it as a form of salutation ; if you see him at his own 
house, it is supposed you come upon that. If i, happen 
to remark, “ It is a fine day, er the town is full,” it is con- 
sidered as a temporary compromise of the question; you 
are ted of not going the whole length of the princi- 

le. A topic of this sort, of which the person himself may 
be considered as almost sole proprietor and patentee, is an 
estate for life; free from all encumbrance of wit, thought, 
or study, you live upon it as a settled income; and others 
might as well think to eject you out of a capital freehold 
house and estate as think to drive you out of it into the 
wide world of common sense and argument. Every man's 
house is his castle ; and every man’s common-place is his 
strong-hold, from which he looks out and smiles at the dus’ 
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the | 
the | 


and heat of ‘controversy. There are some who fan 
cora-bill the root of al evil, and others who trace 
miseries of life to the practice of muffing up children in 
night clothes. They will disclaim by the hour together on 
the first, and argue themselves black in the face on the last. 
It is in vain gues up the point. They persist in the 
debate, and begin again—“ But don’t you see, ” 
These sort of partial obliquities, as they are more entertain- 
and original, are also, by their nature, intermittent. 
ey sometimes hold a man but for a season. He may 
have one or every two years; and, though, while he 
is in the heat of any new discovery, he will let you hear of 
noth —_ he varies from himself, and is amusing unde- 
sign y- People of the character here spoken of—that is, 
who tease you to death with but one idea—generally differ 
from the rest of the world; and, in- 
, it is the love of distinction which is mos 
tom of this peculiarity.’ dessa 


China. 


Tus following interesting account of China, and the commerce care | 
ried on with it by this country, is drawn up from a Parliamentary | 
paper published two years ago. 

China and Europe are the two most opposite communities in the | 
world, not merely in geographical position, but in every thing that 
constitutes nationality; both highly civilized, far above the average | 
of any of the nations surrounding each, yet of a species of civilisa- 
tion singularly different; the opposition of habits, customs, man- 
ners, descending into the minutia of every day particulars in a man. 
ner and a direction of divergency almost ludicrous. Our relative | 
ideas of each other's importance are regulated by the same standard 
of opposition ; an ancient Chi p rep the celestial empire | 
as occupying the whole of the sheet on which it is drawn, with the 
exception of one corner, which is set apart for all the rest of the 
world; in an ancient European map of the world, on the other side, | 
we look in vain for China, or find it perhaps a solitary name, asa | 
part of Terra Incognita. We live now in better times; our globes or 
maps are not disgraced with distorted drawings of that great nation; | 
and its neighbouring territories, its geographical positions, are laid 
down with tolerable precision ; but as to the interior, with the excep- | 
tion of the general lines of deviation of some of its larger rivers, and 
the bearings of some of its more important positions, our knowledge, 
it must be confessed, is very inadeq either to the absolute mag. 
nitude of that wonderful empire, or to its relative importance as | 
affecting our extended and still extending commercial and political j 
relations. 

The information given in the evidence now before us fills up | 
several of these chasms, It comes also in an authenticated form, from _ 
individuals well acquainted with the particulars they detail, deeply | 
interested in the inquiry, and placed in a situation in which they | 
know that a searching eye is watching over their relation, active to 
cach, and eager to expose any misstatement or fallacy, The 
accounts given by them may therefore be safely relied upon, as to. 
general fidelity and accuracy. 

The real amount of the population of China has been long one of 
the unsolved probl in geography. Though the commonly received 
statements were usually considered to be overrated, yet it was deemed 
anindisputable fact that the total, after every reasonable deduction had 
been made, was far beyond that of any European country, or, in- 
deed, of any with which we are acquainted, From the statistical 
table already alluded to, it appears that the whole population of 
China proper, exclusive of Tartary and the dependent provinces, 
amounts to 141,470,000 souls, which, when compared with the aren 
or surface of the country, gives an average of 103 souls for every 
square mile, Let this be compared with the known averages of sonx 
other countries, 


Souls, 
China, per square mile - - 103 
Hindocstan, - - - los 
Austria, - - 
France, - - e 164 
ingland, - 222 


Thus we see that thisso much vaunted population does not amount 
toone alf of that of England, compared with the relative extent of 
territoy of each country. 

‘The cause of the apparently excessive population of China arises 
from the provinces being very unequally peopled, and the over-crowded 
portion of the country being that to which foreigners generally, if nct 
solely, had access. There are, in fact, but four provinces, out of 
the fifteea into which the empire is divided, that are densely inha- 
bited; these embrace but little more than one-fourth of the entire 
area, yet contain above two-thirds of the population. 

The circumstances connected with emigration have been also ill 

d d, herefore much misrepresented. The following 
summary of the information given in this curious document will 
serve to shew the real state of the case, and in some measure to de- 
velope the grounds of the misconception, The eimigrations of the 
Chinese take place chiefly from the four southern maritime provin- 
ces. The emigrants direct their course to every neighbouring coun- 
try where there is any hope of finding employment and protection, 
They are excluded, like the European nations, from settling in Ja. 
pan, On political grounds; the government of Cochin-China affords 
them no great encoure;ement, from the same reason, and the Dutch © 
wd Spanish governments of Java and the Philippines have always 
looked on them with much suspicion. Distance, and the existence of a | 
dense and comparatively industrious population, exclude them from | 
the British p ions in Hind where ihere are only a few 
shoemakers and other artizans from that country, and these confined 
to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

Every emigrant who leaves China does so with the intention of re- 
turning to it, although comparatively few are able to accomplish this 
omject. The expense of emigration to the countries to which the 
Chinese usualiy resort, amounts to very little. Yet even the slender 
mm required ix com:monly paid from the fruits of the emigrant’s 
labour on his arrival, and seldom in advance. ‘They are invariably 
“(the labouring classes, a1.4 their wholevquipment for the voyage con- 
"ets of little else than the coat on their back, a bundle of old clothes, 
tod a dirty mat and pillow to sleep on. They no sooner land than 
their condition is wonderfully improved. They meet their country- 
men, and find immediate employment in a congenial climate, where 
the wages of labour are, perhaps, three times as high as in China, 


and the necessaries of life cheaper by half. 


The Chinese are not only intellectually, but physically, superior 
to the nations among whom they settle. A Chinese is, at least, two 
inches taller than a Siamese, and by threeinches taller than a Cochin- 
Chinese, a Malay, or a Javanese, and his frame is Proportionably 
strong and well built. Their superiority in p I skill, d ity, 
and ingenuity, is still greater. The wages of a Chinese labourer at 
Sincapore are eight dollars a month, and of a Malay four; thus 
proving the work of the former to be of double the value of that of 
the latter. 

The different classes of Chinese settlers not only live apart and 
keep distinct from those of other nations, but from each other, 
There is a wide difference b their ch habits, and man- 
ners, according to the provinces from which they proceed. The 
emigrants from the town of Canton, besides being addicted to mer- 
cantile pursuits, are the best artizans, and are much disposed to enter 
into mining speculations. It is they who are chiefly emp!oyed in 
working the silver mines of Tonquiu, the gold mines of Borneo, and 


. of the Malay peninsula, and the tin mines of the latter country, and 
' of Banca, The Chinese of Macao, and the other islands, are held in 


very little repute by the rest of their countrymen, but those of the 
mountainous districts, who are numerous, are the lowest in rank, 
Their most frequent employment is that of fishermen and mariners ; 
and it is from their ranks that European shipping, when in waut, 
have occasionally received hands. Of all the Chinese, these are the 
most noisy and unruly. - 

The Chinese settlers, of whatever class, engage with much eager. 
ness in agricultural employments, seldom, however, unless through 
necessity, as day labourers. They conduct, almost exclusively, the 
cultivation and fact of the catechu or terra Japonica in the 


| strait of Malacca, the pepper cultivation of Siam, and the culture of 


the cane, and the manufacture of sugar in Java, Siam, and the Phi- 
lippines. Differing materially from each other in manners, habits, 
and almost always in language and dialect, and entertaining towards 
each other provincial prejudices and antipathies, broils and quarrels, 
sometimes even attended with bloodshed, frequently break eut among 
them. These are occasionally subjects of embarrassment in the 
European settlements; but nothing is to be apprehended from their 
systematic combination or resistance; for of all the Asiatic inhabi- 
tants of our eastern dependencies, the Chinese are the most obedient 
to the laws, and, notwithstanding the superior amount of their pro- 
perty, and even of their numbers, afford the least employment tothe 
courts of justice. 

The emigrant population from China is of a peculiar description, 
consisting, for the most part, of adult males, and of very few 
women or children, a circurastance easily explained. The laws of 
China, which prohibit emigration in general, are a dead letter, as 


| far as the men are concerned; but it is imperative in respect to 
| women and children, or, perhaps, more strictly, the manners and 


feelings of the people themselves prevent the latter from quitting 
the country. The person who gives this part of the evidence, and 
who had resided many years in the British dependencies, states that 
he had never seen nor heard of a female among the emigrants, and 
never saw a Chinese woman, except at Hué, the capital of Cochin. 
China, where two or three were pointed out as objects of curiosity, 
who had been kidnapped, and brought there when children. The 
emigrants, however, without scruple, form connexions with the 
females of thecountry, and the descendants of these repeatedly inter- 
marrying with Chinese, are in time not to be distinguished from the 
genuine Chinese, either in f or plexi But in countries 
where the settlers have been only recently established, the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes is immense, Thus, out of the 6200 Chinese inhabi- 
tants of Sincapore, the number of females is but 360, and even of 
these, the greater part are Chinese only in name. The number of 
emigrants who return to China, though considerable, is very small 
in comparison with the arrivals. Even of those, the greater number 
come back again, There are resident in the British settlements, 
Chinese emigrants, men of propertv, who have visited China, and 
returned with titles 

The evidence details a great numberof facts relative to the culture 
and ¢xportation of tea, highly worthy of notice, The excellency of 
the herb is attributed chiefly to the attention paid to its culture; 
hence it is, that though the tree itself is a hardy plaut, thriving 
under a great variety of climate, the marketable commodity pro- 
duced from it is very inferior in all other countries to that of China. 
Like the grape, it also differs in flavour from difference of soil and 
management, and there isas much difference between the choice tcas 
conveyed overland to Russia, and those sent to Europe, as between 
the claret and Burgundy wines of France, It is also said that the 
Gavour of the plant is much deteriorated by the sea voyage. 


TO SCOTLAND. 


ScoT.anp! the land of all I love, 
The land of all that love me; 
Land, whose green sod my youth has trod, 
Whose sod shall lie above me! 
Hail, country of the brave and good, 
Hail, land of song and story 
Land of the uncorrupted heart, 
Of ancient faith and glory ! 


Like mother’s bosom o’er her child, 
Thy sky is glowing o'er me; 

Like mother's ever-smiling face, 
Thy land lies bright before me. 

Land of my home, my father’s land, 
Land where my soul was nourished ; 

Land of anticipated joy, 
And all by memory cherish'd ! 

Oh, Scotland, through thy wide domain, 
What hill, or vale, or river, 

But in this fond enthusiast heart =< 
Has found a place for ever? 

Nay, hast thou but a glen or shaw, 
To shelter farm or shieling, 

That is not garner’d fondly up 
Within its depths of feeling ? 

Adown thy hills run countless rills, 
With noisy, ceaseless motion ; 

Their waters join the rivers broad, 
Those rivers join the ocean : 

And many a sunny, flowery brae, 

Where childhood plays and ponders, 

Is freshen'd by the lightsome flood, 

As wimpling on it wanders. 


Within thy long-descending vales, 
And on the lonely mountain, 


How many wild spontaneous flowers 
Hang o’er each flood and fountain ! 

The glowing furze—the *‘ bouny broom,” 
The thistle, and the heather ; 

The blue bell, and the gowan fair, 
Which childhood loves to gather. 


Oh, for that pipe of silver sound, 
On which the shepherd lover, 

In ancient days, breathed out his soul, 
Beneath the mountain’s cover ! 

Oh, for that Great Lost Power of Song, 
So soft and melancholy, 

To make thy every hill and dale 
Poetically holy ! 

And not alone each hill and dale, 
Fair as they are by nature, 

But every town and tower of thine, 
And every lesser feature ; 

For where is there the spot of earth, 
Within my contemplation, 

But from some noble deed or thing 
Has taken consecration ? 


First, I could sing how brave thy sons, i 
How pious and true-hearted, 

Who saved a bloody heritage 
For us in times departed ; 

Who, through a thousand years of wrong, 
Oppress’d and disrespected, 

Ever the generous, righteous cause 
Religiously protected. 

I'd sing of that old early time, 
When came the victor Roman, 

And, for the first time, found in them 
Uncompromising foemen ; 

When that proud bird, which never stoop’d 
To foe, however fiery, 

Met eagles of a sterner brood 
In this our northern eyry. 


Next, of that better glorious time, 
When thy own patriot Wallace 
Repell’d and smote the myriad foe 
Which storm'd thy mountain palace ; 
When on the sward of Bannockburn 
De Bruce his standard planted, 
And drove the proud Plantagenet 
Before him, pale and daunted. 


Next, how, through ages of despair, 
Thou brav’dst the English banner, 
Fighting like one who hopes to save 
No valued thing but honour. 
How thy own young and knightly kings, 
And their fair hapless daughter, 
Left but a tale of broken hearts 
To vary that of slaughter. 


How, in a later, darker time, 
When wicked men were reigning, 
Thy sons went to the wilderness, 
All but their God disdaining; 
There, hopeful only of the grave, 
To stand through morn and even, 
Where all on earth was black despair, 
And nothing bright but heaven. 


And, later still, when times were changed, 
And tend’rer thoughts came o’er thee, 
When abject, suppliant, and poor, 
Thy Injurer came before thee, 
How thou did’st freely all forgive, 
Thy heart and sword presented, 
Although thou knew’st the deed mnust be 
In tears of blood repented. 


Scotland! the land of all I love, 
The land of all that love me; 
Land, whose green sod my youth has trod, 
Whose sod shall lie above me; 
Hail! country of the brave and good, 
Hail! laud of song and story, 
Land of the uncorrupted heart, 
Of ancieut faith and glory ! 
R. 


SIR DARBY MONAGHAN. 
Tue Duke of Rutland, when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
frequently indulged himself in incognito rambles, with a 
few boon companions, through the meaner parts of Dub- 
lin, in the course of which he occasionally met with strange 
adventures, 

One evening, his Grace, Colonel St Leger, and one or 
two others, having entered into a public house in the Li- 
berty, they found the landlord to be so comical a blade, 
that they invited him to sit down to supper with them. 
Darby Monaghan, who knew his Grace by sight, took good 
care that the entertainment should be such as to give every 
satisfaction to his guests, and he contrived to season it with 
such an abundant flow of native wit and drollery, that they 
were quite delighted with him. His wine and whisky 
punch were so good, that by two in the morning they were 
all quite jolly, and ready to sally out into the street in 
quest of adventures. This, however, was prevented by the 
politic Darby, who contrived, by the humour of his songs, 
and the waggery of his jests, to fascinate them to the spot, 
until, one after another, they fell drunk uncer the table. 

During their libations, and after Darby had said severa 
good things in succession, the Duke, in a fit of good hu 
mour, and by way of a joke, turned round to him, and said, 
“ By Jove! landlord, vou are a glorious fellow, and an 
honour to your country What can I do for you, my boy 
(Hiceup.) I'll knight you, my lad! so—(hiceup agair 


,—down upon your marrow-bones this instant!" “ You 


Grace's high commands shall be obeyed,” said Darby 
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kneeling. The Duke drew his sword, and, although Colo. 


CHA 
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nel St Leger endeavoured to prevent his carrying the joke 
too far, he struck him over the shoulder, and uttered the 
ominous words, “ Rise up, Sir Darby Monaghan!” Darby, 
having humbly thanked his Grace, and sworn fealty to the 
King of England in a bumper, an immense bowl of punch 
was ordered in; this was filled and refilled, until at length | 
the whole party became blind-drunk, as before stated. 

The weather being warm, and the great quantity of punch © 
which they had drunk, prevented the topers from feeling any | 
inconvenience from the hardness of their couch, and they | 


Colonet.—( Whispering. )—-Give him some birth, and 
make him — to say nothing about the frolic. 
Duke—Well, Darby, 1 don’t mean to act scurvily to- 
wards you. I can give you a tidewaiter’s place, or some- 
thing in the excise, that will bring you in about one hun- 
fifty pounds a-year, and make you independent 
e. 


Darby.—( Kneeling, and kissing the Duke's hand. )— 
Let me go on my merry bones once again, to thank yer 
Keyl Highmess for being so good and marciful to poor Darby 
Monaghan! He'll aiver forget to remimber to for 
yer Excellency to the blessed saints, on Sunday or Holiday. 

Duke.—Well, then, Darby, it is settled that you give up 


slept as soundly as they would have done on a down bed, | the title, and that nothing shall ever be about last 


either at the Castle or the lodge Darby, who, from long 
seasoning, was soon enabled to overcome the effects of the 
whisky, rose betimes, and, having bustled about, soon pre- 
a comfortable breakfast of tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
the sleeping partners of his debauch. . } 
Wher all was ready, not liking to rouse them by shakin, 
or otherwise, he s' into the room upon tiptoe, 
gently opened the window-shutters. 


night's adventure ? 

Se up the title ! yer Grace ? and not be called 
Sur er all? I thought the hundred and fift 
a-year was to keep up my style as a trne and loyal knight. 

Duke.—No, faith! you sha‘n’t heve place and title too— 
so choose without delay. 

Darby.—( Pausing. )—Well, yer Grace, if yer Excel. 


The sun shining ni | lency plaises, I'd rather keep the title ; for, d’ye see, it "ill 


full upon them, they soon awoke from their slumbers, won- be such a wonderment for a punch-house to be kept by Sir 


dering where they were. The landlord, who was listening Darby Monaghan, that I'll soon have all the custom of Dub- 
the ily end to their suspense, by that'll be better than a tidewaither’s place, 
ing in nodding to his Grace, assurin 

him, that they were safe and sound, and not a bone  Duke.—( Laughing. )p—Well, then, without more argu- 


broke, in Darby Monaghan’s own comfortable and fashion- 
able hotel ; also, that, if his Honour’s Grace and the other 
—- would just shake themselves a bit, and sluish 
their faces with a little nice cold spring water, they might 
fall to without any more delay, for there was a breakfast 
fit for a Jaird laid out for them in the next room. 

This intelligence was received with much pleasure by the 
party, who, having put theuiselves in decent trim, adjourned 
to the breakfast room, where they found every thing of the 
best laid out in homely style; but what pleased them the 
most, was Darby's attention in bringing in a bottle of 
whisky under one arm, and one of brandy under the other. 
Pouring out several glasses, he presented them to each, ac- 
cording to their choice ; taking the blessed Varygin'to witness 
that a  o_e of good spirits was the best maid'cine iver en- 
vinted for weakness of the stomach, after straitching it with 
punch the overnight. 

Darby's courtesy was taken in part; and after he 
had retired, the conversation turned upon his ex d 


ment about the matter, you shall have a place of about two 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year, and you must give up your 
knighthood this instant. 

Darby.—( Going out. )—Plase your Excellency, then, I'll 
just step up stairs, and ax hir lyship’s advice ; and, I 
daresay, she’d rather have the money. 5o, I°ll inform your 
Honour’s Grace in a twinkling. 

Her Ladyship was accordingly consulted on this impor- 
tant question ; and she wisely, and without hesitation, voted 
for the income of two hundred and fifty pounds, which the 
enjoyed for many years. The title, too, stuck by them ti 
the Jast; for, after the Duke’s departure from his vice- 
royalty, the affair was bruited abroad, to the great amuse- 
ment of the middle and lower orders in Dublin, who never 
failed to address the fortunate couple by the appellations of 


“Sir Darby and Lady Monaghan.”—Clubs of London, 2 | 


vols. 8vo. 1829. 


humour. At length, Colonel St Leger, seeming to recol- 
lect himself, said, “ I am afraid, my Lord Duke, your Ex- 
cellency made a bit of a blunder last night: you conferred 
the honour of knighthood on this same landlord.” “ Did 
I, by heaven !” exclaimed his Grace. “That you did,” 
replied the Colonel. ‘“ Bless me, how unfortunate! wh 

didn't you prevent me ?” ‘I endeavoured to doso with all 
my might, but your Excellency'’s arm was too potent ; and 
1 preferred seeing your weapon fall upon Ais shoulder, rather 
than have it thrust into me.” “ Whatan unfortunate affair !” 


exclaimed the Duke, rising; “but I suppose the fellow | 


doesn’t recollect the circumstance more than myself: let us 
call him in. 1 wouldn’t have such a thing reported at St 
James's for the world; 1 should be tow and be the 
laughing stock of every one at the Court. Zounds! to 


knight the landlord of a comunon punch-house ! the thing | 


is surely impossible.” 


Both ible and true,” replied the Colonel; “ but | 
let us ring for him, and hear what he himself says about | 


the matter.” Darby, who was in attendance on the outside 
of the door, heard all that passed, and resolved to resist 
every attempt at depriving him of his newly acquired ho- 
nours. On his entering room, the following dialogue 
took place. 

Duke of Rutland.—1 say, landlord, we were all quite jolly 


last night ? 
‘Daky Monaghan.—Y our honour’s noble Grace may sa 
that same; we drank thirteen whacking bowls of pa | 
amongst five of us? 


THE ELEPHANT. 


To give a description of the elephant would seem superflu- 
ous: man has been familiar with it from the remotest times ; 
it has been the auxiliary of armies, the oy of princes, 
the servant of merchants, and one of the chief attractions of 
every menagerie. All sorts of persons, from the sage to the 
showman, have thus combined to set forth the appearance, 

tude, and the sagacity of the elephant, till, if the 
brute that roams the thick forests of India could read, 
it would really not know its own history. From so manv 
and so interested and ignorant sources, it would be vain to 
expect any thing eit very true or very consistent ; and 
probably the most wild and wretched romance in the cir- 
culating library is not a more wide caricature of human na- 
— than the majority of written accounts are of the ele- 
phant. 


tinent 


As the elephant is the largest, and, estimating him as a | 


been a great tendency to endow him with those superior at- 
tributes, which fancy, without regard to the facts, is so very 
t to associate with mere magnitude. He has been styled 


| the wisest and most lofty-spirited of brutes, and his reason- 
} ing powers have been stat 
| tion. 


| 


| again, it has just as little foundation ; the elephant is at 


as more than matter of imputa- 
As to the reasoning, one fact is decisive; the ele- 
phants of the present day have no more undeistanding than 
they had in the time of Darius. As for the independence, 


Duke.—Ah ! so we did, I believe —thirteen to the dozen | first tamed by fear and starvation ; and his motions are di- 


—and you supped with us ? 


Darby.—Many thanks to your Grace's Excellency, Darby | forehead to 


M an did himself that same honour. 

Duke.—No honour at all, my good fellow. But I say, 
Darby, do you recollect any thing particular that I did, 
the way of joke 
were as drunk as fiddlers? 

7 ainly, your Dukeship may say that, an 
how. I daresay the Col 4 
the last bowl from the whisky jug, instade of that con- 
taining the hot water. By the powers! I could not stand 
that 5 ft set me off, whizzing like a top, and I doesn’t re- 
sollect one single thing after we emptied it. 

Duke.—( Laughing )—Oh, then, you don’t remember my 
+ my sword, and threatening to run you through the 

? 


.—The Lord above for iver presarve yer Duke- 
ship's Highness from cru’l murder and sudden death all the 
days of yer life! 1 don’t remimber any such ery A but I 
remimber well the whack yer Excellency’s Royl Highness 

ave me with that same sword over my shoals, when ye 
me “ rise up, Sir Darby Monaghan.” 
Duke.—You do? eh! But that was all in jest, you 
know, Darby ; and so we wust think no more about it. 
tt ta ten life to your Highness! but | took it in 
right arnest; more by token that my shoulder aches at 
this moment with the blow ; but | mustn't mind that, for 
it was given upon an honourable occasion, and resaived with 
good wili—so, thanks to yer Excellency for all the favours, 


now hereafter. fal 
Duks.—-But you don't to suppose, my good fel- 
low, that ‘erred upon you the of 
kwighthoos ? 
paw -—ly the powers ! your Highness, but I do. Sure 
Fwouldn't cher Highness such discredit as 
to think ye meant to break yer roy! word to man or mortal. 
Duke—Uh, the devil |—( whispering. »—I say, 
what is to be ? fe 


ionel well remembers you filling up | 


rected by an iron hook, which his driver thrusts into his 
h him on, and into his ear to turn him aside. 


| mass in motion, the most powerful of land animals, there has | 


| 


The story of their not breeding in confinement, from deli- | 


cacy or haughtiness, or any other intellectual cause, is not 
pao as they have bred in that state both in ancient and 


ys ae are not sufficiently fed, and too hard worked. 
ven what is told of a sexual paroxysm taking place at a 

icular season annually, in male elephants, is not true ; 
‘or in their native forests the elephants breed at a!l seasons ; 
and it has been ascertained that the period of gestation in 
the female is about twenty months and a half. The age to 
which they live has not been fully ascertained; but there 
is reason to believe that it is not less than two hundred 
years. According to the observations that have been made, 
the maternal feelings of the elephant are very blunt. 

The form and covering of the elephant are well fit- 
ted for enabling it to make its way through jungles and fo- 
rests. Its forms a battering ram; and in order that 
the brain may not suffer pain from the concussion, the 
frontal sinuses are extended to two large cavities, ‘Ihe pro- 
jections formed by those cavities are pes one of the 
causes of that imaginary wisdem which is imputed to the 
elephant, as they lead those who are not acquainted with its 
structure, to suppose that the celebral mass is anteriorly 
very much developed But the “ sagacious facia] line” has 
necking to do with the brain of the elephant, that organ being 


“the human subject, in proportion to the weight of both. And 
yet the senses of the animal are wonderful ily- Of the 
sense of taste = this animal, we poy of any of the 
others; but t t elephant for sugar 
canes, for the sake of w ich it cen the forest, and rav 
the cultivated fields, and its fondness for sweet things, show 

t is very qu t the eyes, 
of the hock, ito limited te 
its ranve backwards, except near the ground, It sees th 


you know ; some foolish thing, when we | modern times ; and the cause of their doing it so seldom is | 


nder, or the load upon if at 
hearing is acu! thus it a very great di 
there have been instances of one 
once domesticated escaping, being taken again in the usual] 
manner, and at once obeying its old keeper, though till then 
it had given no sign of ever having been in human traini 
or having the least knowledge of the snare in which it 
been formerly caught. of the 
elephant seems to de upon the power o ng a 
certain sound with a ne act. An elephant, which was 
some years ago butchered in London, probably in conse. 
quence of ignorance on the part of those about it, listened 
to the voice of its k , even when it had been irritated 
and mortally 

The sense of smell is very wonderful, and is no doubt the 
one by which the course of the animal is chiefly guided in 
those places where sight would be useless, and hearing of 
little more avail, on account of the rustling that itself must 
make. Thick as the hide of the elephant is, it is far from 
invulnerable. of the a great deal 

moyance, ut it to many shifts in order to rid 
ofthem. Indeed am left ~{ itself, and wae. has 
plenty of food water, the hide of the elephant is soft; 
and it is dry and chapped in confinement, only because the 
animal does not get food, or ye of exercise to 
promote digestion. ith the exception of the human h 
and theexpress organs of feeling in animals that have to grope 
for their way and their food, there are few organs in nature 
in which the sense of tough appears to be more acute and de. 
licate than in the trunk ef the elephant, especially in that 
part of it which serves as a hand. 

Notwithstanding its great strength, and the formidable 
weapons with which nature has furnished it, the elephant is 
a harmless, and even a retiring aminal ; and, unless when 
alarmed for its own safety, it wages war upon no other liy. 
ing creature. The extensive and thick foresta are its chief 

3 and the places of India where it is most abundant 
are the moist forests in the south-east of Bengal, and some 
= of the western Ghauts, but more especially the former, 

e forests on the Tippera hills, on the south of the Silhet 
— have long been the place where the principal con. 
supply of elephants has been obtained ; and there 

they are sti — being found in herds of about a 
hundred in b hey are, like many of the other ani- 
mals that live entirely upon vegetables, gregarious; and 
the herd are generally found to follow the oldest pair as 
leaders, and to go readily wherever they lead the way. In 


_ their marches through those forests, tangled as they are 
| with underwood, sight would be of little avail; and 


therefore their means of communication are scent and 
sound. Food, friends, and foes, appear to be detected 
with great certainty, and at a considerable distance, by the 
former ; and the latter also admits of considerable variety 

An elephant has three cries. The one is rather clear and 
shrill—a trumpet note, produced wholly by the trunk, and 
emitted when the animal is in good humour, and all is safe, 
The second is a grow] or groan, issuing trom the mouth, 
and is the cry of hunger, or an intimation to the rest when 
one has come upon an abundant supply of food ; the third 
sound is loud as the roaring of the lion, and is the war-cr 

by which the animal prefaces his own hostilities, or calls 
his associates to his aid. ‘They are seldom found far from. 
each other, unless in the case of males that are expatriated. 
as is the case with deer and some other animals; and thor 
often = the forest, and are caught by using three or fow 
tame females as a decoy. Even alone, in these cases, the 
beasts of prey—even the tiger, notwithstanding his agility 
and strength—will hardly venture to attack the elephant 
The male receives him on his tusks, tosses him into the air, 
and stands prepared to stamp his fatal foot upon him, 
the instant that he touches the ground. ‘he female 
elephant has no tusks upon which to receive an ene- 
my ; but she has the art to fall upon him, and crush him by 
her weight. 

In their native forests, where they are in herds, the ele- 
phants are invincible to all enemies, but man. If one gives 
an alarm, others hasten to the "pov and where they act in 
concert, the carnivorous animals keep their distance. In 
those places man is the only inhabitant of the earth by whom 
they can be subdued; and he owes his superiority chiefly 
to an element which the lower animals have never been able 
to engage in their service. Man, even in his most savage 
and uncultivated state, rubs one piece of wood against an- 
other, till one or both be ignited ; he applies the match, s* 
lighted, to a bundle of sticks, or to the reeds, brushweod, 


| or grass, and the stoutest and most daring animals own his 


remarkably small, not more than one twenty-third of that of | 


sway, and shrink from this the symbol of his dominion. 
When we reflect on the power and the security which this 
single and simple operation of the lighting of a tire gives 0 
a man in those parts of the world that are infested by fero- 
cious animals, we cannot help being struck at the vast su- 
aot gre the possession, even of the lowest degree of 
Treason, over the perfection of mere animal courage and 
strength.” — Picture of India, 2 vols. 8vo. 1830. 
ENGLISH HORSES. 

This noble breed of animals seems to be indigenous to 
this country, as even at this early period they were uni- 
versally admired all over Europe for their shape and agi- 
lity, and formed another valuable article of exportation. 
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